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“UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 


“SIDE BY SIDE MAY WE STAND AT THE SAME LITTLE GATE, 
WHEN ALL’S DONE: THE WAYS THEY ARE MANY, 


THE END IS ONE,” 
Come, brothers all, fron North and West, 
From South and East, where er you dwell, 
y Come to thzs spot by Nature blest, 
And join in stinging “Allis Well.” 
From far and near, clasp hands to-day ; 
Let North and South set loving seal 
Upon us, while we work and pray, 
United en our holy zeal. 


We know one God, one faith, one hope, 


One Source of strength, which glows and 
thrells. 


Resting in this ; the Inner Life ; 
Knowing the hidden shall be clear, 

¢ Be goyous ; earnest, free from strife, 
No Heaven to gain, for Heaven ts here. 


—Owen Meredith. 


What matters creed or dogma now ? 
What matters theologic lore ? 

Flere, one and all may humbly bow, 
Lhe Great Eternal to adore. 


While any heart crees out in need, 

While one soul suffers, or ts sad, 

Give out thes thought, “Our God ts Love,’ 
Rejowce ; and let the earth be glad. 


Beyond all cant, or subtle stress, 
Beyond the sneers of unripe thought, 
Lhzs ts our strength, as on we press ,; 
‘God ts above: and creeds are nought.” 


September, 1897. 


*Written by request for ‘The Liberal Congress of Religion,’’ held in Nashville, Tenn., October 19-24th. 


From Rocky mountains farthest slope 
To old New England's grantte hilts, 


—-KATE TANNATT Woops. 
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THE SAFE: SIDE. 


ee 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


By RICHARD M. MITCHELL. 


; 


Several hundred million dollars are annually expended in the support of a sentimental, artificial standard of excellence, 
having no connection with any question of ethics, its doctrines being mere adaptations to a pretended phenomenon that never 
occurred. This condition is continued only through the enormous power of widely extended inherited ideas, and (in decreasing 
numbers and degrees) inherited monomania originating in late three centuries of a doctrinal reign of terror. -It is a study of 
human nature and in that neglected field—in the Safe Side—the underlying motives of much that actuated Paul and the gospel 
writers are clearly traced: those relating to John the Baptist; the origin of the Fourth Gospel; the Teachings of Christ; and 


Inertia of Ideas—are of especial interest. 


delivered prepaid to all points by mail or express. 


‘‘The Safe Side,’’ a Challenge to the 


Clergy. 


Under the above title Mr. Richard M. Mitchel] 
of this city has written and published a volume 
of 475 pages, containing what he claims to be ‘‘a 
theistic refutation of the divinity of Christ.’’ The 
book seems to be written as a chailenge to the 
clergy, as it attacks rather strongly the orthodox 
doctrine as laid down by both Protestant and 
Catholic clergymen, And looking at it from this 
standpoint the laity have no need to concern 
themselves with its contents. 

The author’s argumentisin brief that the tes- 
timony as to the divinity of Christ lies wholly 
within the New Testament. Outside of that boo 
and its accompanying uncanonical gospels he 
is not mentioned by any writer till long after his 
death. “There isa gap of more than a hundred 
vears in which there is no further account of the 
rise and progress of Christianity.’’ But the differ- 
ent portions of that volume were written at 
various dates after the death of Christ, and after 
interests and difficulties had arisen to influence 
the writers and become the cause of doctrines 
not thought of by Christ. lrominent among 
these influences is the fact that for a long time 
the disciples had all things in common, which 
gave a personal interest in the movement as soon 
as others than the poor joined it. Fora long 
time the church supplied more numerous and 
desirable offices than the civil government. All 
documents bearing on the early history of the 
church, were for centuries under the care of those 
who would not hesitate at interpolation and sup- 
pression to perpetuate that which supported and 
magnified their office. The noted forgery about 
Jesus Christ inserted in the works of Josephus is 
an illustration of what they could and would do. 
The gospel of Peter is one of the oldest Christian 
writings, and virtually it was the original New 
Testament. A large number of copies were in 
use about A. D. 190, and the disappearance of the 
gospel following such general use can be ex- 
plained only through intentional suppression. 


We have positive evidence that the church de- 


stroyed it, for there are accounts of at least one 
Bishop (Serapion) being busily engaged in that 
very work. Next to the pospey of Peter we would 
suppose that the gospel of James would have 
been preserved, but itis numbered with the lost, 
together with tue gospel of Paul, the Oracles of 
(‘hrist, and very many other gospels and writings. 
For those that have been preserved it isimportant 
to remember that the date of the oldest manu- 
script is conjectural, and “in no instance can 
they be traced back to within hundreds of years 
of the supposed date.’’ 

The accounts of Jesus were traditional for a 
generation or two. His followers did not think 
it necessary to write his history, as the kingdom 
of heaven was daily expected. Of those who saw 
and directly testified of Jesus only the most cred- 
ulous ever believed in him,and * those who knew 
him best repudiated his divine pretensions.” If 
some of the events described in the gospels were 
possible their performance would have produced 
a widespread sensation far greater than is repre- 
sented—the resurrection of Lazarus, for instance. 
The exceedingly short account of Christ is nota 
source of weakness, but of strength. The little 
that is known of him has left full play for the 
imagination of devout followers. Butif it were 
necessary to send him here to save the world it 
was equally necessary that the acts which were 
to save it should be accurately recorded for the 
benefit of all time. Or if the world could be 
saved without a record of the acts of the one sent 
to save it why do we have the New Testament at 
all? Between the imagination and the allegory 
nothing substantial has been left to combat. It 
has withstood the test of time not because it is 
like a rock but because it is like a vapor. 

The conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
the instructions given to the twelve and the dis- 
ciples when they were sent forth only to ‘the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’’ and other pas- 
sages, are cited in support of the belief that Jesus 
never intended to preach to any other than Jews, 
and that b t for Paul salvation through him 
would not have been preached to the Gentiles. 
(He asks, May not this be adduced as possible 
cause for the suppression of the Gospel of Peter?) 
Mr. Mitchell says neither of the synoptic gospels 
tells that John the Baptist acknowledged Jesus to 
be his superior, and holds that the Gospel of 
John must have been written long afterwards, 


LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


for the purpose of supplying this omission, this 
being necessary because “in the Acts of the 
Apostles it is disclosed that long after the death 
of Christ there were followers of John the Baptist, 
and itis evident that when the fourth c:ospel was 
written there were those who asserted that John 
did not acknowledge Jesus as the superior.” 
“John” exhibits a studied effort to cover this 
point, “but over-does the work, and through 
excess of zeal furnishes evidence of untrust- 
worthiness.’’ John the Baptist was the most im- 
portant man among the ( hristians after Christ, 
and if he had taken the position claimed for him 


it would have been natural for Paul to write 


much of him, particularly in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. But Paul makes no allusion to him in 
that epistle, and seldom does anywhere. 

In the chapter on Josephus the author dwells 
atsome length on previously advanced reasons 
for the claim that the chief passage in the writ- 
ings of the Jewish historian relating to Jesus was 
an interpolation and probably pe: petrated by 
Eusebius, It says Josephus wrote his histories 
about the time or before the earliest uncanonical 
gospels were written, aid was as old as any of the 
writers of these gospels. “He comments favor- 
ably of John the Baptist, and equally well of the 
Essenes, but. as for the wonderful events recorded 
in the New Testament he knew nothing, for there 
had been no such events.’ As late as the ninth 
century Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
wrote of Justus (who held office in Galilee during 
the same time Josephus did), that “ he makes 1 ot 
the least mention of the appearance of Christ or 
of what things had happened to him.”’ Mr. Mit- 
chell claims that the only other supposed refer- 
ence to Jesus in the works of Josephus was not to 
him at all—that he wrote about James “the son 
of Damneus,”’ and not the brother of Jesus “ who 
was called Christ.’’ 

The chapters about Paul present some radical 
conclusions. The apostle of the Gentiles did not 
admit any authority over himself by the other 
—_ Not till three years after his conversion 
did he go to Jerusalem, and then only saw Peter 
and James. He did not go there again till 
fourteen years later.and then not to consult, but 
to communicate to them that gospel which he 
had preached among the Gentiles. Thatis to say, 
he was “sent by the Almighty to instruct those 
apostles who had been taught - Christ.” And 
then he quarreled with Peter. . ‘‘Thereis no room 
to question the fact that Jesus first, and Peter and 
all the apostles except Paul, afterward, never 
consented tothe admission into the church of any 
but circumcised Jews.’’ The Gentile question 
was the rock upon which they split. “It was 
that which caused the suppression of the works 
of Peter and the other apostles by the Gentile 
church in later times, and caused their otherwise 
superior position to be superseded ,4 that of 
Paul.” And ‘‘Paul knew nothing of the ascen- 
sion; it had not been thought of in histime. He 
often spoke of the resurrection, and always had 
reference to it only when alluding to Jesus having 
risen,”’ 

“The Safe Side’’ is written from what may be 
described as the most agnostic position possible 
within the range of Unitarian views. It presents 
a great number of ‘“ nuts to crack’’ by those stu- 
dents of the scriptures and the history of the 
the church who have gone over the ground for 
themselves, and are credited with the ability to 
pass judgment upon the arguments for and 
against “the faith as once delivered to the 
saints.”” It is not a book that can be safely 
recommended for miscellaneous reading, for the 
sincere Christian layman would not feel justified 
in accepting many of the statements as to fact or 
the deductions made in regard to them, without 
consulting some one of the clerical pillars of the 
faith, whose studies have carried him over the 
whole und, including the “‘side” which Mr. 
Mitchell seems to think is not the safeone. But 
the work should be read by doctors of the church 
and able, educated ministers of the gospel who 
possess superior knowledge of the subject, which 
entitles them to speak with authority, and com- 
bat for the benefit of the laity the objections 
raised by the “‘ higher critics’’ like Mitchell, who 
deny that the Bible is an inspired revelation and 
all its statements are true ones. We doubt not 
that the allegations and arguments advanced by 
Mr. Mitchell are answerable and explainable to 
reasonable minds. At the same time it is not a 
book to be commended to the perusal of any 
except those who have made a thorough study of 
the subject which it discusses.—Chicago Tribune. 


The book is printed on best laid paper, cloth binding, 475 pages, 12mo. Price $1.20 


From Prof. O. B. Frothingham, Boston. 


The book has been received and perused. A\}- 
low me to thank you for sending it to me as one 
capable of judging its argument. I find it origina] 
and able, ‘Its frankness, outspokenness, boldness, 
interest me greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
matter. It has long been my conviction that the 
beliefin the deity of Christ was the essence of 
Christtanfty; that the religion must fall with this: 
that a revision of doctrine, history. pyschology 
becomes necessary. This you have undertaken. 
I may differ here and there from you, but on inei- 
dental ag only, where you may be right. On 
the main drift of your essay my sympathies are 
entirely with you. You have learning, thought, 
insight, on your side,and I think this volume 
will attract attention by the honesty with which 
it presents the claims of reason and avow- the 
the good results of obeying the natural laws of 
the mind. You do a service in printing it. | 
would advise its wide circulation. 


From “ Review of Reviews,’’ New York. 


The present time is one of great religious dis- 
cussion in America as elsewhere. Books are writ- 
ten from every conceivable standpoint, and the 
candid student of religious problems will welcome 
every honest effort at their solution, while not 
yielding his own individual right of judgment. 
Mr. Mitchell's work is an attack upon Christian- 
ity. -its bible, its church, its doctrine, its founder. 
Firmly fixed in the belief of a divine existence 
and the necessity for a religious life in man, the 
author presents the thesis: The divinity of Christ 
can be disproved; being disproved, the whole 
Christ:an system falls. r. Mitchell has been a 
thorough student of recent biblical criticism and 
he uses its results freely. He goes far beyond the 
conservative Unitarian position, for he attacks 
even the ethical teaching of Jesus. Many ortho- 
dox readers will sympathize somewhat with the 
view Mr. Mitchell takes of the clergy. He em- 
phasises strongly the great amount of social 
wealth which yearly goes to support church 
‘club-houses’’ and the ministry, which to him 
seems a serious waste. Generally speaking the 
volume has been produced in a spirit of great can- 
dor. Throughout it is ably written, in clear, fit- 
ting language. * * #* 


Prof. Hudson Tuttle in ‘‘ The Better Way.”’ 


A more thoroughly honest and impartial criti- 
cism on Christian doctrines and the claims of 
Christianity has not been published. It is logical 
and aremenee ve but never partisan, It pre- 
sents the strongest arguments for .Christianity, 
and then slowly and surely draws the besieging 
forces of facts and logic around them, under- 
mines them, and at lastdemolishes them. Unim- 
passioned as the truth itself, the author proceeds 
step by step, and when the last sentence is fin- 
ished, the ongecs for which he wrote the book has 
been accomplished. The titles of the twenty-one 
chapters do not convey a complete idea 
of the author's line of thought, and quotations 
from pages so diversified would ig a yet more 
inadequate conception. The book grows better 
from the beginning. Evidently the author wrote 
slowly and with much thought, and as he pro- 
ceeded his mental horizon extended, and expres: 
sion became easier and more certain. After the 
review of Christianity, the last five chapters, 
which somewhat diverge, are especially excellent. 
They are titled: ‘‘ Inertia of Ideas,’’ “ Conversion, 
“The Safe Side.” “Immortality,’’ “Supernatural! 
Supervision.”” Those who desire to know what 
the most advanced scholarship has done in the 
way of Biblical criticism can find it here in this 
book, condensed and more forcibly expressed. In 
short. it is a vade mecum, a library within itself of 
this kind of knowledge, and is much that is dif- 
ficult of access in its original form. The author 
writes with conviction, which is felt in any one 
of his plain and terse sentences. There is no cir- 
cumlocution or word-padding to conceal poverty 
of ideas. He writes because he has something to 
say, and says it without fear or favor, because he 
feels that it is true. 
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O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development ot pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of-the future. 
Froin Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Soctettes. 


Editorial. 

And in the sunrise standing, 

Our kindling hearts confess 
That no good thing ts failure, 

No evil thing success ! 
From age to age uw groweth, 

That radiant Faith so high, 
And its crowning day ts coming, by and by ! 

—Ww. C. GANNETT. . 


e?:-o- —s 


The topic of Rev. Washington Gladden, of 
Columbus, O., according to the latest version, is 
“The Present Opportunities and Responsibilities of 
the Churches.”” This, followed by Mr. Crooker on 
‘What the Churches Can Do Together: or, A Co- 
operation in the Interest of Holiness,’’ ought to 
make a great evening, particularly inasmuch as it is 
hoped there will be an opportunity for discussion, 
led by Mr. Sheldon, of St. Louis. 

A fifty thousand dollar church is to be erected in 
New York for a society that will conduct its wor- 
ship in the Syriac language. The church is in com- 


munion with Rome, though differing in details, the | 


inferior orders of the clergy being permitted to 
marry. This is but another shrine in the pantheon 
of American religion. Hither all races and tongues 
come with their faith and are permitted to utter 
their prayers. A- polyglot faith represents the 
power of religion in the United States and some 
day will represent the religion of the world. 

This will be the last issue of THE New UNITY 
before the meeting of the Nashville congress. Ina 
vital sense every interested reader of this paper will 
be a member of that congress, an attendant at its 


sessions in spirit, and they will recognize its far- 
reaching claims and rejoice in its inclusive spirit. 
Through all the discussions, as a result of all its 
studies, one lesson we trust will be clearer than all 
others, z. ¢., that there is no salvation to the indi- 
vidual, independent of and in defiance to the salva- 
tion of the community. One cannot get to heaven 
by one’s self. It is no longer a rational question, 
‘“How can J be saved?” Salvation implies the 
plural number. It must be, ‘‘ How can we be re- 
deemed from this body of death; how can we be 
purged of the great iniquity and escape the great 
condemnation?” The high peaks of heaven, 
wherever they mav be and whenever found, must be 
reached on the ladder the rungs of which are use- 
fulness. Salvation is no longer a question of the- 
ology, it is a problem of sociology. Schools of 
divinity have had their day. The world waits for 
schools of the humanities to take their place. When 
they come the thought of God will grow clearer, 
and the ministry of religion more potent. 


oe “2: —, 


Dr. Hirsch in resuming his work the first of Oc- 
tober in Sinai Temple, began his eighteenth year of 
service. Seventeen years of honest toil, seventeen 
years of laborious study and bold utterance! It 
was a fitting recognition that was given him by the 
Library Board when they asked him to give the 
address at the dedication of the new Public Library 
building of Chicago, of which the city is justly 
proud. For many years Dr. Hirsch has been a 
member of the board. There as elsewhere he has 
always stood for culture on high lines, hospitality 
to thought and integrity in the intellectual realms. 
His opening sermon was on ‘‘ The Zionistic Move- 
ment,’’ which he declared was bound to be a failure 
because the Jewish people have long ceased to be a 
nation and cannot be reconstructed on that basis. 
He spoke tender words of sympathy for the Jews 
less favored than his own constituency, for ‘the 


millions who still suffer so intensely that they turn 


to David's hill as their soul beacon light; they 
whose voices break every Friday afternoon in plain- 
tive accents against the western wall of the ruined 
temple.”’ The work he gives his congregation to 
do, the work assumed by the pulpit of Sinai Tem- 
ple, is the work of THE New Unity. He said “we 
are fighting for the right of a minority to be differ- 
ent from a majority, the right to be what we are by 
choice or birth, the right to be men notwithstanding 
names, and in fighting this fight we fight it not for 
ourselves alone but for the world at large.”’ 
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The latest item concerning railroad energy is the 
announcement that a line is being projected to 
Mount Sinai. Here is the point where, accord- 
ing to the belief of millions, the eternal voice spoke 
audibly to Moses and the foundation and the funda- 
mental revelation of God to man was given. When 
the railroad gets there it will take another Moses to 
hear the audible voice or to read the message on 
the tablets of stone. 


there now as then, and the stone message is not 


Perhaps the same record is 


razed but there is no revealing voice where there is 
no receptive ear, flo manuscript of the Most High 
where there is no open vision, the keen sight that 
gives insight to read the realities and the sanctities. 
Where these human conditions are it is not neces- 
sary to go to Sinai. Mount Blanc, Ben Lomond, 
Mount Washington, Pike’s Peak, or an Illinois prai- 
rie will do. The religious quest of the Nineteenth 
century should be for the Sinai within the soul, the 


law that is engraved upon the tablets of the human 
heart. 
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Neal Dow, the brave man in the fullness of years 
has been gathered to his fathers. He lived long 
enough to vindicate his early enthusiasm and take 
his place alongside of Father Matthew and other 
great temperance reformers, as world-helpers ; not 
agitators, but prophets. The ‘‘ Maine law”’ has had 
its ups and downs. It has been ridiculed, argued 
out of existence, challenged over and over again at 
the polls, but the ‘‘ Maine law” has come to stay. 
It is founded upon a principle which lasts. The 
state has a right to protect itself from that which 
degrades and demoralizes it. The state must put forth 
its strong arm to protect its helpless and imbecile 
children. Civilized community differs from barbaric 
community in that the concensus of the competent be- 
comes a law untotheincompetent. Prussic acid, dy- 
namite, alcohol, chloroform, and many other death- 
dealing stuffs, must engage the attention of the law- 
maker in a well organized state, and the highest state 
will recognize that liberty consists not in permitting 
everybody to carry loaded pistols, but in making 
the bearing of concealed weapons a misdemeanor. 
Blessed be the name of Neal Dow, the man who 
outlived the scoffs and taunts of two generations of 
men, and who went to his grave as one honored. by 
the nation. He served well. | 
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Ten thousand delegates were in Chicago last 
week in attendance upon the great convention of 
the Christian Endeavor societies. Last Sunday the 
Auditorium overflowed, and many could not find 
admission into this, probably the largest permanent 
audience-room in the country. Rev. Francis E. 
Clarke, the founder of the movement, was here, and 
his heart must have been quickened by the great 
throng. No one can contemplate the rise and 
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power of this movement without being moved. 
What does it mean? To us, it first signifies the 
hunger of Protestantism to get away from sectarian- 
ism. Orthodoxy feels the bands cutting into its 
flesh and dissecting what is really homogeneous. 
The Christian. Endeavor movement bids a truce to 
the debates about the details of creed and form; it 
affirms the great fundamentals of orthodoxy—salva- 
tion through Christ, revelation adequate, sufficient, 
and final in the Bible, and in this emphasis there is 
But movement has 
within itself still the seeds of further disintegration 
in the interest of a more magnificent synthesis fur- 


a great simplification. this 


ther on. If the details of dogma are to be waived; 
may not the central dogmatism of the dogma itself 
be waived? Inthe movement for the good in the 
Baptist, the Methodist, and Presbyterian fellowship, 
who can stay this quest before it reaches some good 
in Unitarian, non-Christian 


The life test is a far-reaching one, and 


Universalist, aye, on 
grounds ? 
the spirit of unity is contagious. There are other 
elements of weakness less promising in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement—the juvenile accent. [he 


The 


line is largely unreal, as any audience testifies, 


emphasis of youth is not wholesome. age 
for in these meetings there is always to be seen 
an encouraging number of gray-haired young men 

THE UNITY 
distrust of this 


and women. NEW has often ex- 


its differentiation 
age lines. 


pressed on 
The growth of character is not ad- 
vanced by separating youth from old age. Rather 
let the youthful spirit be welcomed and _ edified 
where the wisdom of age and the dignity of years 
are. The old need the young, and the young need 
the old. Religion when purged and purified will 
not differentiate on age lines any more than sect 
lines or race lines. Great is the Christian Endeavor 
movement, but it is greatest in what it prophesies. 
It is but a John the Baptist in the wilderness, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of the 


Lord, make straight in the desert a highway. for our 
God.” 


=>-2.- — ss 


The Church Economist is the title of a recent ven- 
ture in church literature. It is published in New 
York every Thursday and as its name implies, is de- 
voted to the practical. problems, giving much atten- 
tion to the executive and financial perplexities of 
church organizations. A recent number quotes 
from a Catholic Father of Laramie, Wyoming, who 
said ‘‘ The American people have built and furnished 
one hundred and forty-two thousand places of wor- 
ship at a cost of six hundred and eighty millions of 
dollars.” These seem tremendous figures. They 
do raise the question as to the legitimacy of such 
expenditure. The manner in which the money is 
invested is a serious matter for investigation and re- 
vision, but the legitimacy of the giving itself is be- 
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yond question, for religion represents the perma- 
nent forces that reach below all other forces and 
rise above all other inspirations. The good Father 
well says ‘‘ No one is so poor that he cannot share 
in the glory of thiskingdom.” He cites an instance 
of an ‘‘ aged and earnest priest who in an out-of-the- 
way parish lives on $300 a year and still with each 
return of Lent has forty dollars to send to the mis- 
sionary society. A church over which a man of 
this spirit is placed, is a power in the community.” 
Our poor-houses are full of paupers but they are 
not there because they have given too much to 
missionary causes. There are many sickly, dying 
churches in all faiths, but they are not dying be- 
cause they had too much thought for others and 
have given too much in the interest of ideas or to 
help save souls. So-called liberals in religion have 
had their fling at foreign missionaries; they have 
scoffed at the bad economy, the crude methods, the 
small returns. All this is justified only when they 
recognize the fundamental principle that missionary 
work after all is the Alpha and Omega of religion, 
and the work that is not foreign, i. e., does not 
reach beyond self-extension and lay hold of the 
wider needs of the great community, does not seek 
to put its lever under the ignorant mass, the wicked 
whole, the unredeemed state, the unsanctified human- 
ity, isnot missionary. Under the name of churches 
men may run hither and yon on errands of helpful- 
ness. They may do their little deeds of kindness 
here and there; they may build their little institu- 
tions of charity and theology; they may foster the 
so-called philanthropies, the bread and butter char- 
ities, give shoes to the barefooted and soup to the 
hungry, and all the while they may be lending 
themselves to the forces that defeat and disturb and 
divide. They may be engaged upon the fleeting 
tasks of time. It is only when they come to work 
for ideals, lay hold of far-reaching principles, estab- 
lishing connections with those eternal forces, world- 
shaping agencies, the realities of the living God. 
that they are in the line of that redemption which 


must be universal before it can be personal. 


> -<2- —s 


The Advance of the Line. 


Scouts, pickets, skirmishers are always expected 
on the advance. They may occupy a position which 
is no indication of the station or whereabouts of the 
main army. But when the whole line advances 
then the cause represented by that line rejoices. 
The position of the advanced thinker, the conclu- 
sion of the solitary scholar and the attitude of the 
exceptional leader in thought is not now under dis- 
cussion, rather we would like to call attention to 
the evidence everywhere that the whole line is 
moving forward, that all the churches are feeling 
the pressure of thought, and that they realize that 
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this pressure is heavenward and not hellward; that 
it is good to think; that it is noble to investigate ; 
that righteousness and intelligence go hand in hand. 
No more significant evidence to this movement of 
the whole line has come to our attentioif for a long 
time than the notice of the meeting of the Catholic 
Scientific Congress, held last August at Fribourg, 
Germany. This has been the third congress of the 
kind, others having been held at Brussels and at 
Paris, but a report from a Catholic paper speaks of 
this as ‘the most notable assemblage of Catholic 
savants the world ever witnessed.” Twenty-seven 
hundred members are enrolled, six hundred and 
eighty-five of whom were actually present, among 
whom were unquestionably the leaders of Catholie 
thought of both the Old and the New World. Two 
hundred and ninety-five papers were presented for 
the consideration of: the congress, some of which, 
according to this Catholic correspondent, ‘‘are des- 
tined to work an epoch in Catholic intellectual 
progress.” <All subjects except those purely theo- 
logical were open to discussion. Investigation into 
every branch of human knowlege was legitimate, 
and many received attention from men of interna- 
tional reputation. It was a public, popular event in 
the life of this old university town. The streets 
were in gala attire. Bunting and flags were dis- 
played from cottage to palace, and ‘the brother- 
hood of men of science, the charm and potency of 
intellectual pursuit ’’ made visitors at home. The 
end and aim of the congress was intellectual prog- 
ress and open and unequivocal assertion of the rights 
and dignity of science. One of the significant things 
was that while at Brussels and Paris women were 
only admitted as auditors in some of the sessions; at 
Fribourg they were permitted to attend all the dis- 
cussions and were permitted to speak upon the 
questions. America was well represented. A news- 
paper paragraph concerning this congress says: 
With the theory of evolution in one hand and the star 


spangled banner in the other, Dr. Zahm appears to have 
captured that Catholic Congress at Fribourg. 


The report lying before us calls special attention 
to two papers on public subjects tending to demon- 
strate the composite character of the Hexateuch: 


They showed that the author of Genesis, whoever he was, 
had made use of pre-existing materials, which he had collected 
from divers sources; that his work, therefore, was that of an 
editor or compiler who availed himself of material which he 
found to hand, and which in many, if not in all instances, had 
been in existence for many centuries, in some Cases, a thou- 
sand yearsor more. These sources were probably Chaldean 
or Babylonian, and the materials which the author of Genesis 
utilized were undoubtedly in most instances, cuneiform tab- 
lets, preserved not only in the various libraries which ex- 
isted in the valley of Mesopotamia, but which were likewise 
found throughout the length and breadth of Canaan, The 
unanimity of opinion which was disclosed during the discus- 
sion of these two papers was a proof, even to the most re- 
actionary, that the composite character of Genesis is something 
which has been positively demonstrated and which must now 
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be accepted as one of the undeniable facts of modern biblical 
science. 


There is nothing startling in this statement ex- 
cept the indication that the so-called higher criticism 
finds recognition, advocacy, and scholarship in the 
Catholic Church itself. 

Probably the most striking paper before the con- 
gress was that read by Dr. Zahm, now a member of 
the Pope's official family in Rome, recently a pro- 
fessor of Notre Dame University of Indiana, the 
author of a text book on structural evolution, a man 
known and loved in Chicago. Last March the 
writer had the pleasure of visiting Dr. Zahm in his 
study in Rome, and found him surrounded by his 
favorite authors, Huxley, Tyndall, Mivart, Spencer, 
‘ How 
does the church receive your teaching on this sub- 
ject?’ was asked. His reply was, “It is not yet 
popular. Many do not understand it, but the church 
is going to accept it. Its day must come as the day 
of other sciences has come in the past.’’ We quote 
at length from the correspondent’s report of Dr. 
Zahm’'s paper, as indication of the moving line: 


and other authorities on physical evolution. 


This paper, which was read before a large and appreciative 
audience, was remarkable not only for what he proved, but also 
what he took for granted. He announced at the outset that he 
declined to consider creationism as any longer a tenable 
hypothesis, and declared that the only working theory worthy 
of the name for men of science was the theory of evolution, 
The long-accepted doctrine of special creation could not, he 
said, be made to repose on any rational interpretation of the 
Genesiac account of creation, for the simple reason that con- 
temporary science and exegesis had shown that it was no 
longer possible to interpret this part of Genesis literally; that, 
on the contrary, it was necessary tointerpretit allegorically, as 
had been done during the first centuries of the church by 
many of the most eminent of the Greek and Latin Fathers. 
Creationism, or the doctrine of the special creation and _ fixity 
of species was, Dr. Zahm continued, utterly discredited by 
modern science, and the only working hypothesis left for the 
student of nature was the alternative theory of organic evolu- 
tion, which, he asserted, was now accepted by all the chief rep- 
resentatives of modern science, by Catholics as wellas by non- 
Catholics. Having shown that we must accept allegorism for 
Genesis and evolution for science as almost certain data for 
argumentation, he proceeded to demonstrate that evolution, 
far from destroying the doctrine of final causes, as had been 
affirmed by some, had on the contrary strengthened the evi- 
dence of design and purpose in nature, and placed teleology on 
a firmer basis than it ever occupied before. It gives us a 
nobler conception of nature, a nobler conception of creative 
power, wisdom, and exhibits God not as an architect, but as a 
creator in the true sense of the term as the Causa Causarum, 
from whom all things have their existence; as an ever wise 


Providence, who, through secondary agents, presides over the 
development of worlds from nebule, of higher from lower 
forms of life, of the complex from the simple throughout the 
entire gamut of creation from atom to star, from mound to 
man. 

Dr. Zahm had the marked sympathy of his audience from 
the beginning to the end of his communication, and, judging 


by the enthusiastic applause with which it was received, and 


the compliments which were bestowed on its author, it was 
manifest that the members of the congress, at least the great 
majority of them, were disposed to take the same view of the 
questions discussed as the American professor,#hd to regard 
allegorism and evolution as the only tenable theories wnich 
we now have for the explanation of Genesis and the myriad 
phenomena of the material universe, 


Monsignor O’Connell touched another responsive 


chord in the congress in his vindication of the Re- 
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publican institutions of the United States. The fol- 


lowing paragraph is reported to have called forth 
rounds of applause: 


Americanism, then, in spite of all that has been said to the 
contrary,involves no conflict with faith or morals; it is no new 
form of heresy or liberalism or separatism. No, when fairly 
considered, Americanism is nothing else than that loyal devo- 
tion which Catholics in America have to the principles upon 
which their government is founded, and their conscientious 
convictions that these principles afford Catholics favorable 
opportunities for promoting the glory of God, the growth of 
the church, and the salvation of souls in America. 


A European Father also made a speech that was 
Iie said that Catholics did 
not occupy the place in the world of science which 


said to be ‘“‘electric.’’ 


it behooved them to occupy; that they had not dis- 
tinguished themselves, as it was their duty to do, in 
research and discovery, and that, as a rule, they 
were a full generation behind the times. Hedeclared 
that what they all needed was to be more animated 
by the spirit of progress, and to be awakened toa 
realization of the wants of the day and the hour. 
He said: 

In Europe, what we most stand in need of just now in 
order to successfully cope with the difficulties which confront 
us is an infusion of Americanism, an infusion of that spirit of 
enterprise and courage and daring which has made Ameri- 
cans, our teachers and leaders. 


Among those in attendance at the Congress were 
Bishop Keane, the ex-rector of the American Uni- 
versity of Washington, beloved of America, par- 
ticularly by those who learned to admire his words 
and spirit at the Parliament of Religions. [he good 
bishop has recently been spending his vacation in 
America. In a communication to the /2mes-Herald 
of Chicago, he also shows his patriotism. He 
writes: 

I have been so long a priest of the church and a soldier of 
providence that I am not much influenced by local attach- 
ments. America to me does not mean a locality. America is 
to my mind the embodiment of ideas, conditions and influences 
which are the best that the world has yet beheld for the 
furtherance of human welfare. That is what I love in 
America. That is why America is dearer to me than any 
other part of the world, and that is why Americans are always 
my most welcome visitors. It does them good to come to the 
eternal city, for Americans most always bear in mind that our 
country is not a revolution from all that preceded her; is not 
an absolutely new departure in the ways of the world, but is 
a development, an outgrowth, of preceding conditions. Ameri- 
cans must never lose their reverence for what preceded 
America, for what made America possible. And, therefore, 
it is good for them to come to that great center of the intel- 


lectual and moral power that produced in the past the best 
that history tells of. 


All this is symptomatic. The lines are moving 
forward. Protestants must advance or they will 
find themselves being stepped upon by the rear 
files, and the boasted advance guard of Protestant- 
ism must be on the move and look well to their 
guidons or they will find themselves following in- 
stead of leading. When another issue of THE NEW 
Unity reaches our readers we will be in Nash- 
ville. We will be there in the interest of this ad- 
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vance of the whole line. The clergy of Nashville 
have been afraid of us. They have been anxious 
to wash their hands of responsibility. But the 
laity of Nashville, the people of the South, many 
of them, we believe, will be more alert and more 
hospitable. They have heard the news from the 
field, which perhaps has not yet reached the ears of 
the Nashville clergy, and that news is—that the 
army of thought is on the move; religious lines are 
thinking lines, and piety and science are making 
friends; that investigation instead of being antagon- 
istic to is inducive to devotion. The words of 
Jesus are beginning to be felt and understood, 
“Why of yourselves judge ye not what is right.” 
His summing up of the law and the prophets in the 
Golden Rule and the life of love is beginning to be 
understood, and a more ancient voice than Jesus’ 
echoing through the Sermon on the Mount, ringing 
down through the ages, is now heard and under- 
stood, as inspiring music, by the common people 
who hear now as then gladly, ‘‘And what does the 
Lord thy God require of thee but to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 


e-2o:- —! 


Christian Science. 


We think we render our readers a service in pub- 
lishing this week, in our sermon department, an ab- 
stract of Dr. Sippy’s address recently delivered in 
the pulpit of All Souls Church, Chicago, entitled 
‘Christian Science from a Medical Standpoint.”’ 
The Doctor has attempted to take the question in- 
volved out of the realm of religious sentiment and 
devout feeling into the clear light of science. He 
has attempted to state the fundamental principles, 
in Mrs. Eddy’s own terms largely, in such a way 
that the uninitiated may judge somewhat of the 
premises assumed. 

We are well aware that a large number of the read- 
ers of this paper, as well as some of those who waited 
upon the ministrations of All Souls Church are 
strongly influenced, if not entirely converted by the 
teachings and the practice of Mrs. Eddy and the vari- 
ous mental healers, who, with some variations, start 
from essentially the same premise and land at essen- 
tially the same result. We hold the sincerity of 
these believers high, we esteem their right to their 
opinions and would valiantly defend them: in their 
right, and it is time the non-believer in Christian 
Science should recognize the sanctity of the facts 
connected therewith, viz.: A large number of excel- 
lent people, kind, wise and earnest are following 
the lead of Mrs. Eddy and her lesser followers or 
rivals in this réalm of metaphysical healing and the 
Berkllean philosophy, if we may use the name of 
Bishop Berkeley to characterize a system which was 
in the world long before his time, but which, for 
English readers at least, finds its earliest if not best 
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statement in the writings of the good bishop,-—a 
system, which, under a biblical guise in cruder 
form, is the basis of Mrs. Eddy’s “ revelations.” 
And another fact, that thousands of people have 
profited in one way or another for the time being 
by this teaching; that is to say, they have been 
‘cured,’ or think they have been cured of. ills, real 
or imaginary, which sorely pressed upon them. 
Still another fact, a large number of so-called men- 
tal healers are driving a more or less successful 
business in the healing art on these lines, and they 
claim to be meeting with a success equal to, if not 
superior to, that which awaits the ministrations of 
the trained physician and the skilled surgeon. It is 
time that scientific men, particularly men trained 
to medicine, should give their attention to these 
larger facts, not in the spirit of the scoffer, but in 
the spirit of an investigator and an observer. 

The medical man who will dismiss this whole 
claim with a sneer is in so far untrue to his training 
and unworthy the confidence he asks. If these peo- 
ple are deluded, let the cause and nature of the de- 
lusion be sought after-and clearly stated. The large 
‘‘cures ’ are sufficiently numerous and palpable to 
be studied in the spirit of the laboratory and the 
results tabulated according to the method of impar- 
tial science. Our colleges can do no better seminar 
work in the department of psychology than to seek 
to gather and formulate the data here implied. 
Suppose a list of a hundred cases of “ cures,’’ say of 
two or more years’ standing, furnished by any men- 
tal healer in good repute were scientifically inves- 
tigated by a competent commission, the history of 
each case before and after the cure being carefully 
tabulated, the result would be very instructive, 
whatever it might be. <A sufficient number of such 
investigations might point to a law that would com- 
mand recognition and consideration by those both 
within and without the fold. | 

If the physicians have dismissed too lightly as 
unworthy their attention these high and startling 
claims; if scientists have been too careless of the 
fame and spirit of science to look into the methods 
of these so-called ‘scientists ’’ and report upon the 
same, the devotees themselves, on the other hand, 
have been too willing to take shelter behind an 
assumption of special illumination and supernatural 
revelation. These things have always been the 
barricade behind which the cure-alls, the panacea 
mongers and the suppositious ‘‘saviours’’ of the 
world, have taken shelter. Let these mental healers 
sufficiently understand themselves to know that 
they cannot perpetually do business under any 
special bill of exceptions, but that they must bring 
their theories and their facts to the same bar of 
academic verification and examination as that which 
tried the conclusions of Newton, Harvey and Dar- 
win. Bigotry is no more lovable in one company 
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than in the other, and time will sift as effectively the 
dogmatism in one camp as in the other. The large 
grain of truth held by one party or the other will 
not permanently save the error that may tenant 
alongside of it. 

Miss Lilian Whiting, in a recent number of the 
Inter Ocean, of Chicago, estimates that the present 
number of Christian Scientists in the world reaches 
three hundred thousand. She tells us that the first 
public meeting held in Boston by Mrs. Eddy, April 
26, 1879, drew together twenty-six people. The 
Boston Christian Science Church alone numbers 
about eight thousand members, many of them being 
non-residents. Miss Whiting seems inclined to 
reason from these figures the truth and potency of 
the idea, but a small acquaintance with the history 
of thought, particularly of religious thought, will 
show with what swift feet error travels into popu- 
larity, and a little thinking would remind her that 
one who would not have called himself either a 
“Christian’’ or a ‘Scientist ’’ said long ago, ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” 
Miss Whiting finds a common bond that unites the 
various phases of faith cure, mental healing, occult- 
ism, Christian Science, theosophy, etc., etc., under 
the common word ‘‘Idealism.” This ‘ idealism”’ 
she finds ‘‘sweeping our country.” Is it because 
this generation is becoming more spiritually minded? 
Is it because our feet are becoming better accus- 
tomed to heavenly ways? We gladly believe that 
there is ground for such an optimistic estimate in 
this popular movement of thought, but we fear there 
is also more ground for the less encouraging thought 
that all this indicates the impatience for short-cuts 
which always characterizes undisciplined souls. The 
willingness of the human heart to accept peace and 
rest for one’s self regardless of the struggles and 
toils of the world breeds selfishness, not spirituality. 
There has always been a great deal of ecStacy in 
the world secured by cancellation which has not 
been creditable to the ecstatic or very profitable to 
the world. A peace secured by the elimination of 
the distracting realities, the exclusion of stubborn 
facts, a refusal to face unfavorable arguments, may 
for the time affect favorably some phases of indi- 
gestion and mal-circulation. It may allay some 
fever of nerves, but it will not permanently lift the 
life into the beatific levels of altruism where strength 
is found to bear other people’s burdens, and where 
one prefers rather to wear the body out in service than 
to restore it to strength and health by spiritual inac- 
tivity and mental indolence. A peace of mind that 
is found by a suspension of mental activity and 
investigation, is to be suspected. That interpreta- 
tion of the Bible that uses it to supplant Emerson 
and Wordsworth, that makes it to not only take the 
place of, but cast reproaches upon the work done 
in the laboratory and the hospital clinic, is a use 
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of the Bible that will not permanently help man- 
kind. 

In so far as Christian Science and kindred meta- 
physical schemes lead the mind away from the 
petty cares and ills of the individuals, it is well; but 
in so far as they render souls indifferent to the 
awful woes of the world, blind to the diseases of 
society, and carry their devotees out of the redeem- 
ing army of workers for others into the cheap-glory 
ranks of those who thank the Lord ‘that they are 
not as other men are, ’.they are not of the forces 
that hasten the coming of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth and good-will among men. For ‘ science” 
or no science, let the adjective be ‘ Christian ”’ or 
‘pagan, there are still forests to fell, marshes to 
drain, starvelings to feed, naked ones to clothe, lit- 
tle children to be educated, life to be adjusted; and 
these things cannot be done, as the history of the 
world clearly shows, by prayer or by faith when 
such are unharnessed from work, investigation, 
struggle, effort, and many short-ranged defeats in 
the interest of long-ranged triumph. The old 
Catholic mystic over-stated the truth when he said 
that ‘‘ disease was the normal condition of the 
Christian,’’ but it is possible to over-state the truth 
on the other side; health may be a reproach under 
certain circumstances; certainly it is a means and 
not anend. Many a knave sleeps well o’ nights, 
many a fool has good digestion, and the religion 
whose chief end seems to be to think that body 
well whose existence it starts out by denying, may 
fall short of the religion of the gocd Samaritan, or 
the inspirations of the old Hebrew prophet, who 
seemed to put the superlative standards on the 
heights where men ‘seek to do justly, .to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with one’s God.” 

We have no quarrel with “ Christian Scientists ’’ 
in so far as they bring physical restoration or men- 
tal peace to individuals, but the world has a right to 
ask of them, as of all others, what are you going to 
do with your health now that you have it? How 
are you using what is left of your mind after you 


‘have eliminated its worries and its “‘ mortal ’”’ attri- 


butes, whatever these may be? Christian Science 
has a right to call the physicians to an account and 
to compel the schools of medicine to justify them- 
selves, but so has the world a right to ask the Men- 
tal Healer, ‘‘What are your credentials?” The 
test of one, as the test of the other, is usefulness and 
helpfulness, without which progress is impossible. 
In all this we do not mean to imply that Dr. 
Sippy has said the last word about Christian Science. 
We do not incite controversy, and we deplore heated 
discussion. Time alone will adequately sift the 
truth from the error in this movement. But if in 
any way the doctor, in this article, has misstated the 
fundamental principles of Mrs. Eddy, the columns 
of THE New Unity are open for such corrections. 


oF 
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The Luberal Congress. 


Hospitable to all forms of thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


Everyone Re- 


The New Science. 


“« Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth 2” 


That was in the later dawn: 

Then Il was where now I am,— 
In thy bosom; there before 

Time's first planet proudly swam 
Into space, and back of then, 

In the darkness thick and long, 
Closer was I knit with thee 

Than the music with the song. 


Strange my fortunes since have been, 
Bathed in fire, in floods congealed, 
In the nebulous mass aglow, 
In the ardent planet wheeled: 
From the shapeless, slow but sure, 
Taking shapes with beauty rife; 
From the senseless clod at length 
Plucking out the heart of life. 


Upward, onward, striving still 

Through the elemental forms; 
Cradled in the monster trees, 

Rocked by earthquakes, nursed by storms; 
Out of weakness growing strong, 

Working still the heavenly plan, 
Learning what the beast must do 

Ere he finds himself a man. 


From the plant that useless grows 
Making corn for daily bread; 
From the fear of stock and stone 
Homeward to the Father led; 
Those with whom in ages gone 
Red of hand I hotly strove 
Taking to a brother’s arms 
With the awful might of love. 


Never severed from thy heart, 
Never parted from thy side,, 
Still as in the later dawn 
In thy bosom I abide: 
Still, as in the early dark, 
Ere the worlds began to be, 
Thou, my God, and I are one, 
Thou in me and I in thee. 
—John W. Chadwick, tn the New England Magazine. 


Business as an Instrument of Culture. 


In the New Unity of August 26 I find the fol- 
lowing comment: 


The Quarterly Book Review, launched by the Montgomery 
Ward & Co. house of Chicago, is a modern instance of the 
Strange mingling of business and letters, advertisement and 
culture. One must go elsewhere to learn that it is pub- 
lished by a great dry goods house in the city of Chicago. 


As being in a measure responsible for the publi- 
cation, I may ask why it should be thought strange 
that culture should be recognized and encouraged 
in business. Why may not business be made a min- 
istry of culture and enlargement? That culture is 
sometimes prostituted to narrow and selfish uses is 
unfortunately true, but here is a great opportunity 
seized and appropriated. That the house sells 
‘dry goods”’ or other goods has no bearing upon 
the question that a magazine has been established 
devoted to literature in its practical uses. The 
magazine relates to books and to no other depart- 
ment of business. It is a recognition of an under- 
lying obligation to elevate business to its highest 
plane. 

The fact that a firm deals ih certain lines of goods 
Should not blind them to the higher principles of 
business itself. So far has the feeling grown that 
‘business is business’”’ that people sometimes fail 
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to realize that business can be and ought to be con- 
ducted with a higher purpose than personal gain. 
Reciprocity should be recognized and cultivated. 
Instead of seeking mere personal advantage there 
should be a sense of brotherhood and all that such 
relation implies. Business sagacity is not incon- 
sistent with a purpose of good. Culture should not 
be withheld for narrow uses. business is at best 
sufficiently severe; if it can be relieved by the inter- 
jection of special qualities, by all means let it be 
done. 

In this instance a iarge book business involved a 
large number of inquiries about books and their 
uses. Personal responses must necessarily be brief 
and unsatisfactory; nevertheless a great work of 
education had been performed. The vast numbers 
of people needing help suggested the possibility of 
a medium for the spread of intelligence. Large 
numbers of these people were distant from the 
literary centers. The project originated in a desire 
to do good. While, incidentally, the cultivation of a 
taste for books will increase the demand for books, 
every author, publisher and bookseller will partici- 
pate in such results. The circulation of good litera- 
ture is in itself missionary work of the highest value, 
and the effort to cultivate a taste for literature of a 
better grade is more largely in the interest of the 
buyer than the seiler. 

All true teaching, all true preaching, seeks to 
awaken the intellectual and moral powers in man. 
Many of the teachers and preachers give the best 
measure of personal service, not in the expectation 
of gain, but in the neta of doing good.  busi- 
ness ought not to be wholly material and selfish. 
The high-minded business man should be as keen 
to discover opportunities for doing good as he is 
prompt to notice chances for business enlargement. 
To recognize the obligations of business and to 
grasp opportunities in the interest of human good 
is asmuch the duty of the man of business in his 
own sphere as of the teacher or the preacher in his 
field. Business has its higher mission. To disre- 
yard the interest of the thousands in the blindness 
of personal greed is the misfortune of the narrow- 
minded. Men of large business endowment have a 
proportionate measure of responsibility, and to per- 
vert such capacity to narrow personal uses is a great 
wrong. Such capacity belongs not alone tothe in- 
dividual, but to the race. He has had the good 
fortune to be well born, and has no right to all the 
advantages of this gift of the last generations, re- 
gardless of the less fortunate. Equally, good 
fortune in business has a broader meaning than any 
personal interest. Great success is great oppor- 
tunity. 

While business has its material side it also has 
a profound ethical quality, and this-is not measured 
by the rules of common honesty. Misappropriated 
opportunity and the selfish use of personal capacity 
is a form of injustice. The true man will seek to 
elevate his business to the higher needs of men 
rather than to degrade culture to base uses. When 
we learn that culture, religion, and all the high 
things of life have a place and a mission in business 
rather than apart from it, shall we have the true 
conception. 

If more business houses would work on broader 
lines it would be a cause for rejoicing. The great 
educational movements of this age indicate a popu- 
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lar uplifting, and when a large firm, because of i 

opportunities, establishes a magazine devoted ‘ 
literary and educational ideals, it would seem to be 
a movement of value. Ifa larger number of people 
can be inspired to read and study, they will be 
helped to larger thought and better life, and that 
a business firm or firms recognizes the value of 
culture in such a way is a fact of no common 
meaning. JOHN S. PAULL. 


A Mountain Meditation. 


From early morning until full of noon I strove to 
reach the mountain's height, with resolute patience, 
putting crag after crag beneath my feet, transcend- 
ing step by step the whole; the wooded path, the 
snow embankment, the boulder field, the rugged 
notch, the pass beyond, loose- rolling slide, the 
narrows, and the ultimate upward climb. 

At last, with every fiber strained to its uttermost, 
in the clear noon, above all lowering fogs of the 
abandoned world, alone I stood where but the feet 
of sturdiest mountaineers have e’er been planted. 
And there, on bended knee, unable to restrain the 
rising thought, in solitude I prayed: 


Great Mountain God! 
God of Solidity, Serenity, Steadfastness! 
Thou Age-Outreaching Life! 
Exultant now I claim Thee as my own. 
The storms careering round Thy crest, 
The pelting hail, snow and sleet of untold winters, 
Angry shock of leashless thunder-bolt 
Have ne’er disturbed Thy confident poise. 
Peace like Thine I —_— pray for peace. 
E’en as I pray I hear WRy answering voice: 
“ Win peace by prayer you never can, 
But only mid the stress and strain 
Of self-reliant life, by brave confronting 
Of inevitable circumstance. 
My peace comes thence. I am at rest 
Because I know the din of war, 
I stand secure because I yielded not 
Against my nature to sting of countless scourgings. 
And so must you, eager upreaching soul; 
Stand you alone as I, and leave 
This fretful fuming feverish thing called ‘life.’ 
Untouched by avarice find exhaustless wealth 
Within yourself. Fear not neglect. 
The solitude is thronged with countless sympathies, 
Silence is vocal, the darkness luminant, 
And icy chills enkindle warmth to one 
Who knows his life depends upon himself.” 


Great rugged mountain God, with gratitude 
I turn to be a rock among my fellows, 

A thing dependable and sure on which 

To higher heights the unborn race may climb 
To the ideal life of painless joy. 

Henceforth no more I'll pray, but de at peace, 
Confident that right for me is yet to be 
Service and sustenance for all. 

True to my best I’ Il serve the days to come. 
And they shall find me under them 

As true and strong as Thou who liftest now 
My thought into the blue profound of changeless peace! 


I left those lofty summits, clambering to where | 
stand here on the common level. But in my heart 
I carry now a granite resolution to furnish forth, 
though rough and wild, a vantage-ground whereon 
in days to come others may yet achieve the victory 
I’d die to make my own. OTIS ORMSBY. 

Lono’s PEAK, Aug. 10, 1897. 


An October Thought. 


As autumn leaf, though we fade and fall, 
May we, in following His dear Word, 
Fade glorious tints, that will recall 
A shadowy semblance to our Lord. 
—-ELVIRA LLOYD FROEMCKE. 
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The Sunday ‘School. 


The Religions of the World. 


SATURDAY EVENING TALKS BY THE PASTOR OF ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, REPORTED BY E, H, W. 


Il. ReEticious EXPRESSION OF THE WoRD. 


Doctor Brinton, in his work on “The Religions 
of Primitive Peoples,” to which reference was made 
in our last week’s lesson, makes the following con- 
venient classification of the modes of expressing 
religious feeling: 1. By holy words. 2. By holy 
things, as the totem, charm, lucky-stone, altar, 
cathedral. 3. [he rite, or ceremony. In the pres- 
ent lesson we will consider the first of these modes 
of expression, namely, holy words. 

The natives of Mangaia, one of the South Sea 
islands, tell this story: When the Creator had fin- 
ished the world, he walked out to pass pean on 
his work. “It is good,” he said. ‘ Good,” 
swered the echo from a distant hill. ‘‘ What! issome 
one here already?” cried the astonished Creator. 
“Am not I first?” ‘I first,’ replied the echo. 
Therefore the Mangaians worship the _ bodiless 
Voice, and say it is the first of all things that exist. 
The Word has become more sacred than the Cre- 
ator. How like is this to the familiar sentence, 
‘In the beginning was the Word.” Among the 
ancient Jews the name of God was held so sacred 
that it was never pronounced, It was consequently 
forgotten, and is now only a matter of conjecture. 
The familiar petition, ‘‘ Hallowed by thy name,”’ is 
an outgrowth of the same thought. The Koran 
uses ninety-nine substitutes for the name of the 
deity. The name of the pope is changed when he 
becomes the pontiff of Christendom, and of nuns 
when they renounce the world. The American 
Indian thinks a nickname a safer designation than 
his real appellation, and the Dyak changes his name 
after an illness, in order to outwit and elude. the 
demon that is pursuing him. The sacredness of 
the word is a universal sense. Strange to say, 
among many primitive tribes it is not the word best 
understood that is the most sacred, but the mystic 
word, whose power seems to lie in its hidden mean- 
ing. 

The closer we come to primitive man, the more 
surely we find the prayer-word from man to the 
gods. The most primitive prayers are for material 
things. The Rig Veda asks for food and rain, and 
success in war. Yet one of the Dravidian tribes of 
India has risen to the height of the petition, ‘‘O 
Lord, we know not what is good for us. Thou 
knowest what it is. For it we pray.” This is not 
far from ‘‘ Thy will, not mine, be done.” 

The second class of sacred words, those from the 
deity to man, the revelation, finds its way through 
all sorts of commands and prohibitions. The 
Kamchatkans have a warning not to boil fish and 
flesh in the same vessel, for fear of sores, nor step 
in the tracks of a bear, lest they be punished with 
skin disease. These are curious reminders of many 
of the Old Testament prohibitions. Scholars have 
sometimes attempted, to explain these restrictions 
as sanitary regulations. It is easier to discover a 
fact than to account for it. It is a hopeless task to 
try to reduce primitive thought to a system. It Is 
more than can be done for civilized thought. 
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The word /adoo is derived from a Polynesian word 
in which is wrapped up the history of a sacred cus- 
tom. If a thing is very good or very bad, the 
priest commands that it be set aside among the 
sanctities, and the fear of the priest's /adu was so 
great that it often caused the death of the offender. 
Another strange custom among the Polynesians is 
that of the “fz. The momenta man is promoted 
to a chieftainship, or achieves greatness in any 
manner appreciable to the Polynesian intellect, all 
words in the language which are similar to his name 
or which contain a syllable of it, are dropped from 
the language, sometimes causing a change of thirty 
or forty words at once, to the confusion and sad 
undoing of missionaries and traders. 

The primitive word about the gods, we call 
mythology. Following Doctor Brinton again, we 
may sean the great world-myths in the following 
manner : . Cosmical concepts, such as the ac- 
counts of creation Most of these agree in impor- 
tant points. . Sacred numbers. Four, seven, and 
forty were isiaity universal, four being most wide- 
spread of all. 3. The drama of the universe. The 
stories of the deluge, or the world’s destruction, 
and of its reconstruction, are common to all primi- 
tive peoples. 4. The earthly Paradise, 
depending upon place and environment. 5. The 
conflict of Nature. The sun eats up the moon. 
The summer drives away the winter, and the powers 
of light and darkness are forever in conflict. 6. 
The returning Savior. 7. The Journey of the Soul. 
All systems of religion are working along these 
lines. 

It is good to fill the minds of the children with 
these fancies if we do it in such a manner as to in- 
spire respect and reverence. It is unwise to talk to 
them too much about the beauties of religion, just 
as it would be unwise to be forever talking about 
pictures or art. Better surround them with beauty 
than lecture about the pre-Raphaelites. To teach 
beauty of tone, make the tone rather than give in- 
struction about adjusting the larynx or manipulating 
the organs of speech. Tell the fable, and generally 
you can let the moral take care of itself. 
tion, not dictation, should be our method. WDidac- 
tic poetry is the poorest kind. Again, the matter 
we teach is more important than the manner. Let 
us present material worthy of the child’s intellect 
and trust the laws of mind to take care of it. 


happiness 


Illustra- 


Stories with Memory-Gems for General 


Exercises. 
(Read at the May Meeting of the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society.) 
Such a suggestion as I am about to dwell upon is 
for schools where the opening exercises include a 
talk from the superintendent. It is so easy to let 
this become a perfunctory duty (the dictionary de- 


fines perfunctory as ‘‘ done to a rid of the duty’’), 


and so difficult to keep it valuable, crisp, and attrac- 
tive to pupils ‘and teachers that I am hoping to re- 
ceive, as well as give, help by speaking of it. I will 
make this paper entirely from my personal experi- 
ence of this year in one of our Sunday ethical 
schools. 


The talk must have in it some special point, some 


central thought or principle, the pith of which can- 


be embodied in the memory-gem or seed-thought 
Which is given to the pupils at the close of the 
school session. Of course, too, the talk must have 
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such elements of attraction as will not only arrest 
the attention of the children, but will cause them the 
next Sunday and the next Sunday to mentally “sit 
up” and wonder: ‘“ What is it going to be to-day?” 
Nothing but the most careful preparation and choice 
on the part of the superintendent will assure this in 
the least degree; next in importance to that care is 
variety. 

The legend is avery attractive basis for a talk. 
‘“ Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book,” by I. B. Aldrich; 
“How Justice Came Into the World,” from Plato 
(found in Mary E. Burt’s “Stories from Plato 
and Others’’), are two that worked well for me. 
The seed-thought for the first was: ‘‘ Do thy nearest 
duty, and for the second: ‘Asa man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” Some every-day instances, 
something that might come into the life of you or 
me, or Susan, or John; something that contains a 
nice question of conduct which the pupils may help 
decide, should every once in a while be the subject 
for a talk. ‘When I was a little girl’’ is ever attrac- 
tive if it contains an experience that had its helpful 
or warning lesson for me, and taught me some 
underlying principle necessary to know. 

The beautiful story contained in many of the 
longer poems of our great poets is worth taking out, 
putting into simple prose to be told without the 
book. (It is such a temptation to have the book in 
one’s hand and read beautiful bits, but it surely les- 
sens the force of the story). Asa compensation for 
thus refraining from weaiias such bits, the superin- 
tendent may, on another Sunday morning, read one 
or two simple poems with a nature-lesson or an inci- 
dent involved. Il remember that Adelaide Proctor’s 
‘Listening Angels ’’ was full of suggestiveness, with 
some ‘‘ guessing’’ between the stanzas. But reading 
should be rarely, rarely indulged in, even if the 
speaker loses in language or beauty, for he gains in 
other ways 

It is well to have the seed-thought from a well- 
known source: a thought the child may meet in 
future reading, and cause him to recollect the lesson 
of your talk that illustrated it; but have it “ just 
right,” even if you must compose it yourself. “A 
final word as to when and how the seed-thought is 
given: it is not seen by the children until after they 
have come together from their classes, have had 
their ¢losing song, and are all attention as you turn 
he reversible blackboard, which I hope all schools 
are fortunate enough to possess. Then, with a “you 
remember” and a slight reference to the story, read 
the seed-thought, repeat it with the children, and let 
it be followed by a moment of impressive silence be- 
fore the word or sign of dismissal. It seems as if 
this could hardly fail to make an impression upon 
some of the children, and perhaps be a help in their 
daily lives. JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


Stories With Memory Gems. 


However illogical a single-topic system may be 
when viewed from.an educational standpoint, it 
always carries with it a unity of the school, or at 
least of the intermediate classes which usually make 
up the greater part of the enrollment. A graded 
system not only puts the teacher at certain disad- 
vantages, and perhaps upsets the possibility of 
holding teachers’ meetings, but also tends to sepa- 
rate the interests of the pupils in the various classes. 
To offset this it is advisable to have an extra effort 
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towards introducing such features in the general 
exercises as will be of common interest to the 
pupils in all classes. Something more than the 
singing is usually needed in order that the pupil 
may feel of his neighbor not that he ‘ belongs to 
another set that meet near us every Sunday,” but 
that the other boy ‘‘belongs to our school.’ One 
such feature is found in the talk of the superin- 
tendent to the school as a whole before the pupils 
scatter to their various classes. Most  superin- 
tendents have availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, but rather few have been satisfied with the 
results. Those who were naturally good at telling 


_ stories in a way which would interest children got 


along better than some of the others, but even they 
seem at times to doubt whether they are doing as 
much good in the time allowed as they ought to be 
doing. For the interesting of the pupils is only a 
minor item; the stirring up in their minds of 
thoughts which will lead to right actions is the 
major consideration. This would imply a careful 
choosing of the stories and the telling of them ina 
way that will put the emphasis on the right point. 
The drawing of a moral from the story is not neces- 
sary unless the pupils are more stupid than any | 
have yet seen; indeed most children. revolt at the 
idea of ‘tagging the story with a moral” just as 
much as we used to do at their age. They will see 
the point quickly enough, provided that it is not 
buried among a lot of irrelevant matter, and pro- 
vided also that the talk is not so long drawn out 
that the children lose their close attention to it. 

Given such a talk or story bearing ona certain 
point which is worth impressing on the pupils’ minds, 
the next problem is how to make sure of fixing this 
point in the child’s mind. This is the problem which 
Miss Juniata Stafford has been endeavoring to solve, 
and her paper at the May Sunday-school conference 
showed how she went at it, As the current number 
of THe New Unity is reprinting this paper, I need 
not refer to it further than to say that it outlines 
merely what Miss Stafford has been doing during 
the past year. It does not attempt to add any of 
those many additional suggestions on the subject 
which may have occurred to her in the meantime, 
but which she has not yet been able to try in prac- 
tice; I hope she will give us all the benefit of such 
added hints before long. Nor has she mentioned 
all of the interesting features of this little innova- 
tion, perhaps thinking to leave them for one like 
myself, who has been listening to her story-talks 
and judging them from an observer’s and teacher’s 
point of view, Thus she has said nothing about 
questioning the children on each Sunday as to the 
memory-gem learnt at the previous session, a prac- 
tice which not only makes the pupils more eager to 
commit the verses or text, but also drives it a little 
more deeply into the recesses of their memory. 
This bit of review-questioning also gives an indica- 
tion of the comparative readiness with which the 
children grasp and commit different types of seed- 
thoughts; it appears to me that they took most 
readily to those which were rather short and com- 
posed of the brief Anglo-Saxon rather than the 
complex Latin words. 

Another point which may not have been appar- 
ent to all, is the effect of delaying the giving out 
of the seed-thought itself until the very close of the 
session. The story is very properly given after the 
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opening songs, and closes the opening services ; if 
it were followed immediately by the seed-thought 
this would be crowded out of the child’s mind by 
the lesson talk in the class and the singing later on, 
hence it is not given till the close of the session. 
Then the repetition in unison of the seed-thought, 
followed by a bit of silence makes an effective and 
reverent benediction and one which probably has 
more far-reaching effects than the repetition of any 
set benediction phrases. 

As a teacher I have often found a chance for re- 
ferring to these story-talks when anxious to empha- 
size some point which had been the basis of a pre- 
vious memory-gem ; the readiness with which the 
children remembered the quotations showed that 
they had really been planting them at considerable 
depth inthe memory. This finding of a bit of lit- 
erature with which the pupils are all familiar is alone 
worth a good deal to the Sunday-school teacher 
who does not know much about the reading done 
by his class, and would alone justify an extra effort 
toward the use of such gems. There is bound to 
be so much of the new in whatever we present to 


“our classes that any touch of the old and familiar 


gives an added ‘‘ point of contact,’ and thus helps 
to make our teaching so much more effective. 

All told, I believe the method used by Miss Staf- 
ford to be well worth a trial in almost any school 
and now that she has consented to print some of 
her outlines as a guide to others, it is to be hoped 
that there will be many who will make a similar 
effort this winter. ALBERT SCHEIBLE. 


Horace Greeley’s Writing. 


There was only one printer who could read 
Greeley’s writing well enough to put it in type. He 
used to boast that he could read the great editor's 
wondrous scrawl a mile away. 

One night the boys in the Z7rdune composing- 
room ‘‘put up a job” on the old man. They took 
two roosters, made them walk around on a newly- 
inked form, and then run all over ten sheets of copy 
paper. 

The foreman wrote over it in Greeley’s well- 
known scrawl, ‘‘ The Plain Duty of Congress,” and 
put it on old man Lawton’s hook. 

The old printer picked it up, grumbled a little, 
remarked that they had to shove the stuff on the 
old man, as usual, adjusted his spectacles, and began 
sticking type. 

The other printers watched him for a few minutes, 
but beyond a muttered word or two, he gave no 
sign. Lawton went on setting type until about half 
way through the ‘‘ copy.” 

He was stuck. He took the copy to the foreman 
and asked: 

‘Jack, what is that word? ”’ 

‘“T don’t know,” replied:the foreman. ‘ You 
know I never could read the stuff.”’ 

Lawton took the sheet down to Greeley and 
pointed out to him a particularly awful scrawl of 
the rooster’s foot, asking what word that was. 

Greeley looked at it a moment and replied with 
a frown: 

“ «Unconstitutional,’ of course.’’ 

Lawton went back to the composing-room and 
finished his task with the utmost sang frotd. 

The old man never knew how the ‘‘ copy” was 
produced.—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“ Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
wrth strength: be not afraid 


The Faith of The Future. 


(A SERMON PREACHED BY HIRAM W. THOMAS, D.D., AT MC VICK- 
ER’S THEATER, CHICAGO, OCTOBER 10, 1897.) 


When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth? Luke xviii:7. 


The years all move one way. The yesterdays are 
gone; the to-morrows have not come; only to-day 
is. But the ever-present, the ever- passing and ever- 
becoming now is a part of the continuous order of 
the ever-enduring; change itself, is a part of 
that order; ‘‘the changeless order of change.”’ 

History is a record of the past: of what minds 
and hearts = thought, felt and done, in the 
years that were. Prophesy, prescience, fore-seeing; 
is a looking iiahiid: it is an attempt to foretell the 
future; what the minds of a hundred, a thousand 
years hence will think and believe; how hearts will 
feel, and what men and women will do in the far-off, 
but fast-coming, centuries of time. 

Should we at this hour, throw our thought forward, 
and ask what will be the thoughts and feelings of 
only one hundred years hence; we should be asking, 
not how you and I, and the millions on earth to-day, 
would be thinking and feeling; for of all these mil- 
lions, few if any will be here; but asking how the 
minds and hearts then living will think and feel in 
the last years of the 2oth century? Will there be 
any faith; faith in anything? Will there be feeling 
sentiments; sentiments of justice, humanity, love? 

If man can be certain of some things, then he 
may be rationally certain of some other things. If 
the order of the world, of nature, is an assured 
fact; if man knows, not alone that there is such an 
order, but understands what that order is, and has 
been, then he can depend upon its continuity; if all 
is change, then in nothing can there be certainty. 

That this is not a chance-world; that it is not 
ruled, as was once supposed, by fitful deities; but 
iS governed by or in accordance with unchange- 
able laws, is now no longer questioned by intelligent 
minds, It i is more than a faith —a belief; it is pos- 
itive knowledge. 

This order is all-inclusive; there is, there can be, 
nothing outside of law; and the law of each particu- 
lar thing is in that thing. The laws of matter are 
in matter, without them matter would not, could 
not, be. The laws of life are in life; the laws of 
mind are in mind; the laws of morals are in morals. 
Without the laws, the things themselves could not 
be; Nature could not be; man could not be; God 
could not be. 

God is in the universe; not outside of it; is in 
Nature; is the very nature of Nature; God is in life, 
is life; is in truth, is truth; is in love, is love. 

Man is not only included in this great order of a 
universe; he is a conscious part of it, and has to do 
with it. On the physical plane of his existence, man 
is conditioned in the material, is sensitively related 
to earth, air, water, food. On the higher planes of 
mind, man is related to reason, to truth, and beauty; 
finds his correlatives in the answering world of the 
universal reason; and his moral nature, his spiritual 


being, is related to and conditioned ‘in the universal 
right, justice, love. 
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From such a stand- point of vision, of study, the 
great question of Faith rises up and may be seen in 
its larger relations and meanings. It is not isolated; 
not a something standing out by itself; not an ab- 
straction, a speculation; but a concreted reality 
growing up out of man’s whole being and life; out 
of sense experiences, and the whole range of ration- 
al and moral consciousness. 

Faith; belief, confidence, trust, looked at from 
the larger rational stand-point, is the natural result 
or growth out of the conscious relations of man to 
his world, or the great order of things of which he 
is a part, and with which he has to do. In other 
words: here are millions of self-conscious beings, 
conditioned in the three related worlds of the ma- 
terial, the rational, and the moral, and having to do 
with these. 

Now, if, and as is no longer doubted, the universe 
is an order, is rational and good, the relations of a 
rational and moral being to that order, and his ex- 
periences with it, should be, must be, such as to 
give rise to faith, belief, confidence, trust. 

And such we find to be the fact, and never before 
in such large and unquestioning degree, as in the 
present. It is from knowing more of what nature 
is, that has come the larger confidence in the con- 
tinuity, the trueness of the national order, that has 
enabled our age to go forward in its wonderful 
material progress. The minds of the present are 
not afraid to trust the trueness of air and water, of 
wood and iron, of steam and electricity, hence these 
minds project and carry out mighty plans, they 
bridge rivers, tunnel mountains, talk across the 
oceans; and all this, because they have faith in the 
order, the laws and forces of nature, and have 
learned how to use these to accomplish such amaz- 
ing results. 

It is mind, reason, becoming acquainted with and 
working with that other self, or something, that we 
call nature; a something that, if not self-consciously 
rational, is rational in its plan and order, and every 
year man is coming to understand more about that 
order, reason is finding the reason that is in things, 
and hence their eternal trueness. 

All this is admitted as true; has been taken up 
into the practical thinking and working of a world; 
but we have yet to realize how much it means in the 
realm of religion. It is the faith of reason, in an 
order that is rational; it is reason talking to, trusting 
in, and working with, the reason of the cosmos, 
the world-order. And it means at last that religion 
must be reasonable, and must somehow find its place 
in the universal order. Having found reason, order, 
in the natural, it will be more and more difficult for 
reason to rest its faith in any conception of the 
supernatural that is unreasonable. But from faith 
in the lower natural, it will be easier to rise to faith 
in the higher natural. The supernatural must not 
be the unnatural. The order of nature, of God, can- 
not be set aside to make room for supposed miracles 
that contradict that order. If the miraculous is to 
remain, it must find its place in the higher natural. 
In this higher natural the future will more and more 
believe, for every step man takes opens the way to 
the larger; our world has opened but a few of the 
doors, and gone but a little way out along the paths 
that lead to the infinite. Man has yet to explore 
the contents of his own wonderful being, and to real- 
ize what it is to be himself divine. In the higher 
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natural in man and the universe there has been, 
there is, and will bea place for the merciful miracles 
of healing the sick, and our world must yet work the 
miracle of feeding the hungry, but it must be 
through the higher natural, and not by the unnat- 
ural. 

The faith of the future will rest upon the order 
of the universe, faith in the higher natural as well 
as the lower natural; and not in any supposed law- 
violating, and unverifiable miracles of that order. 
Man knows and trusts in the natural, and from this 
he easily rises to a great trust in the higher natural. 
And that is the Christ conception and method; 
from faith in earthly fathers and mothers; the 
natural home-faith, heart-faith of the child, Jesus 
taught the related and higher faith of the Father 
in heaven. From the love they felt for their own 
children, He taught the fathers and mothers of 
earth the love and pity of God for man. From the 
lily, the vine, the sparrow, He taught the great 
truths of life; of trust in the Father’s care. To the 
Great Teacher, all nature was instinct with the 
thought and life of God, it was a mansion in which 
man should walk with God. 

Closely related to faith in the order of nature, is 
and must be, faith in mind; confidence in the rea- 
son that has discovered and formulated the laws of 
that order. In any large way of looking, the mind 
must be seen as a part of the great order of things; 
a part of the higher natural; but not contra-natural. 
The distance is long between the mineral and the 
vegetable, the living and the unliving; long, be- 
tween the stone and the tree, between the rose that 
blooms and the bird that flies and sings; and long, 
between the animal and-the man. But the one is 
just as natural as the other; it is the distance be- 
tween the lower natural and the higher. The tree 
sees not, hears not, feels not; is voiceless and fixed 
in the earth; the animal has sight, hearing, instinct, 
and affection; rising higher in man to reason and 
conscience. 

This higher being finds the reason in himself, and 
the reason in the otherself of things are the same in 
kind; the one speaks to the other and is understood. 
And hence it is that the certainties of reason remain 
unquestioned, while the errors of the sense under- 
standing have to be corrected. Plato and Aristotle, 
and Mill and Hamilton, were two thousand years 
apart in time, but it was the same day in the world 
of reason; the laws of thought had not changed: 
the syllogism was the same; and the axioms of 
mathematics were the same two thousand, or ten 
thousand years ago, as they are to-day; and reason 
says they must be the same in all worlds. Neces- 
sary truths are unchangeable; it is only in the realm 
of the contingent that there can be uncertainty, and 
in this, the demonstrable truths may be just as cer- 
tain; and the evidential may be bey ond the possi- 
bility of doubt. Reason can never deny itself; 
hence there will always be the faith of reason; the 
mind will have confidence in its own conclusions, 
will trust itself forth upon them. 

But man is more than a bundle of sensations, and 
he is more than a logician; his manifold being is 
not limited to sensation and the laws of thought. 
Rising higher than sensation is emotion; and the 
reason that perceives the properties of the square or 
circle perceives also the qualities of actions and the 
obligations and duties of relationships. Man has 
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not exhausted all the powers of his being when the 
senses say this or that is hot or cold, bitter or 
sweet, solid or liquid, light or heavy, nor when the 
eye discriminates the beautiful from the ugly, or 
the ear detects harmony or discord; nor all when 
reason measures and weighs, calculates the relations 
of numbers and forms; nor when relentless logic 
proves or disproves. 

All these have their great place and value in the 
wonderful nature and powers of man. But there is 
a something more; man must judge of qualities, as 
well as of quantities and properties. Some things 
are right, others are wrong; conscience, the moral 
sense, condemns—must condemn—what the judg- 
ment says is wrong; it approves—must approve— 
what the judgment says ts right. 

What we call the moral nature of man, is not 
only a fact, as sensation and reason are facts; but 
the moral is the higher, the highest. Truth, right, 
justice,-mercy and love, are tremendous realities ; 
they are not abstractions; not empty words; they 
belong to the very deepest ‘reality of the real.’’ 
And conduct ; life that intentionally embodies and 
expresses these moral principles and qualities is 
also a reality. Guilt and innocence are facts, not 
abstractions, but concrete realities in the conscious 
relations of the soul to itself, and the world-order 
of the good. 

Sensations may be painful or pleasant ; the mind 
may be pleased or displeased by the sense of beauty or 
deformity ; reason may delight i in cold abstractions, 
but it is only when the soul is moved by the great 
principles and emotions of justice, of mercy and 
love ; only when the soul stands face to face with 
the great questions of life, of duty and responsi- 
bility ; face to face with the moral order of a uni- 
verse; face to face with God; that the whole being 
is aroused, swept and swayed as by a mighty storm, 
or rises to the heights of peace, of joy; the rest, 
the repose of the infinite. Then ‘‘ deep crieth unto 
deep.” 

It is Moses on the mount; Socrates before his 
accusers ; Paul before Felix; it is the Christ in the 
Garden, and on the Cross; the tragedies and 
triumphs of souls; the sublime, the morally grand. 

But what has all this to do with the Faith of the 
Future? Everything; for it is not speculation about 
what the minds of the future will believe; it is in- 
ductions; finding the facts from which conclusions 
follow as a result. | 

Given the facts of man and his world, of the 
divine abiding order of things; of man as a part of 
that order, and having to do with it; itis no longer 
a matter of speculation, of uncertainty, as to what 
the lives moving along and over feel and believe. 

Conditioned in the needs of the material; himself a 
physical body on a material earth; the minds of the 
future, as in the past, will have to deal with the facts 
of such a world, and it is safe to say there will always 
be a belief, a faith; for the facts will always be 
present. It should be emphasized, that facts are 
first and then beliefs about the facts. It was once 
thought the earth was flat and stationary; then it 
was learned that the earth is round and moving 
through space, and beliefs changed to suit the fact, 
as they always must. Science has not made the 


mistake that theology has made, in trying to bind 
the faith of the future to the faith of the past. 
Science has the larger faith that trusts truth as its 


own authority, it has not imprisoned and bound men 
and women to make them believe, and when new 
facts arrive, science accepts them. Orthodoxy got 
its growth too soon, hence so soon is growing old, 
deaf, and blind to the voices and visions of the new 
truths, and the living world is leaving it behind. 

When we think of mind, reason, we are still in 
the world of fact, and hence the world of faith. 
Reason cannot deny itself, hence reason must al- 
ways believe in the rational. And here, too, as on 
the plane of the material, man must abide by his 
task, must live and work in the order of the rational. 

There is no escape, if he refuse to think, to live 
a mind life, if he plunge recklessly into the life of 
sense, he is held fast by physical laws, and brought 
to account for their violation. That is the lesson of 
aust, the denyer had at last to deny his own 
denial. If man attempt to fly away with the morn- 
ing, or to make his bed in the unseen, even there he 
cannot escape from himself, and then, too, he must 
face the other self of a universe. Aside from the 
weakness, the cowardliness of leaving others to do 
the work of the world, there might be some excuse 
for those who, tired of living, seek escape in self- 
destruction, if they could thus escape, if death were 
the death of life, if the suicide could escape from 
himself. 

Keason is held to its task; must live with itself, 
and live and work in the natural order of things. 
Ilence there must always be the beliefs the faith of 
reason, for it cannot deny its own conclusions. And 
how wonderfully large has this faith of reason cqme 
to be! It is the all-inclusive faith that rests upon 
the all-inclustve order of a universe; faith, undoubt- 
ing, in the laws of matter, the laws of life, the laws 
of thought, of beauty, of harmony; and upon this 
faith man has gone forth to plan, to create, to work, 
and wait in confidence. To knowthere is a rational 
is to have faith in it, whether fully understood or 
not. Reason cannot doubt itself; the only door 
open for doubt is the uncertainty of the premises 
from which reason draws its conclusions. The need 
of man to-day is in all things the major promise from 
which to start; and in an order that is itself rational, 
this will more and more be certainly found. 

It is not, in the order of things, possible for man 
to be infidel, without faith, and for the reason that 
he is in a rational order of the real, a world of facts, 
and that he is himself rational. The facts lie back 
of and beneath faith; the faith of the future will be 
the faith of facts, of the real. It may be put in 
books, but the facts upon which faith rests are be- 
yond the books; they are in the world of things, in 
man and his world. Hence faith will become greater 
and surer until doubt will disappear, and man will 
live in a great confidence; will rest in the true. 

Nor is it possible for agnosticism to displace the 
tact of knowledge; man knows, and he knows that 
he knows; he knows that he knows that he knows. 
Consciousness cannot deny itself, nor deny its own 
affirmations. 

That “ now we know in part” is gladly conceded, 
but that part is part of the whole; hence man knows 
something of the all, and it is the joy and hope of 
knowing that there is more to know, and that now 
and forever the mind will grow and the field enlarge. 

That there has been and is, ground for both doubt 
and denial should be just as gladly confessed, for 
many things once supposed to be true have been 
found to be not true; never were true in the world 
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of the real; hence they had to be questioned, doubted, 
and at last denied. But it should be emphasized 
that the false faith, or mistaken beliefs, were about 
facts, and when these came to be understood the 
old error gave place to the new and larger truth. 
That is the history of science, and it is the history of 
theology. Facts are facts; theories must conform 
to facts, not facts to theories, and this process must 
go on till faith and fact are one. Modern agnosti- 
cism arose as one extreme arises over against an- 
other. Theologians claimed to know too much; to 
know everything about God and the world and life 
to come, when they knew very little, and in some 
things were wholly wrong in what they thought they 
knew about this world. Luther and Calvin laughed 
at the new astronomy, but they knew all about the 
Trinity and heaven and hell. 

The great thinking world, the minds and church 
of the free are too wise to fall into such extremes; 
the rational faith of our time rests upon the real; 
‘the reality of the real’’; hence it is a living, a 
growing faith; the partial is ever giving place to 
the perfect, and that will be the faith of the future. 

Faith must be rational; but the great faith of 
religion does not stop with the facts of a material 
order, nor with reason and the laws of thought. 
Religion should be philosophical, but to be religion 
in any great, deep sense it must be more than a 
philosophy. 

Religion is a life. Without reason, the religious 
life may easily become a wild fanaticism. But the 
heart needs more than cold reason; love cannot live 
on logic alone; it asks for poetry and imagination; 
and, above all, it asks for and claims as its own the 
world of the good. The heart asks for a God of 
love; a father in heaven. Love asks for the justice 
of love, the mercy of love, and without. love there 
can be no such thing as justice and mercy. And 
love asks for an order of the lovely and the loving; 
for a world in which truth is loved, the justice of 
love is loved; a world in which man loves man, and 
all the children, brothers of earth, love the Father. 

And reason says all this is rational; that a crea- 
tion rising up from protoplasm and mollusk to man 
finds its great meaning in a moral order, ina transac- 
tional world of righteousness and the reciprocities 
and joys of living and loving. And the reason that 
finds God imminent in all nature says that God 
should be, and is, revealed in the rational and moral 
consciousness of man. And when reason has said 
this, it has found the place and fact of inspiration, 
and it has found the place and fact of the Christ; 
‘“Tmmanuel,’”’ God with us, ‘‘God manifest in the 
flesh,” ‘God in Christ, reconciling the world to 
himself.” Not an exceptional something this; not 
a miracle in any unnatural sense, but the higher nat- 
ural that was ever in the lower natural, that nursed 
life up to man, nursed instinct into reason, and ani- 
mal love into the love and motherhood of woman, 
still with and coming forth in the Christ as the 
Savior of man, the Father, teaching, correcting, and 
leading His children. 

All this is reasonable, but it is a very different 
something from the old, crude, vulgar conception of 
an atonement in which the Son must die to “‘ recon- 
cile the Father,” or to pay a debt to justice; a con- 
ception that dishonors justice and leaves no place 
for mercy. And when the faith of future has 
dropped this old Latin dogma wholly out of faith, 
as a something no longer to be believed, reason and 
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love will rejoice together in a God of love, and the 
suffering love of God in Christ will win the love of 
earth; man will himself come into the great compas- 
sion of God, and man will take his glad place in the 
moral order of a universe; will be the brother and 
helper of man. 

This is the continuous incarnation, the continuous 
and ever-coming of the Son of Man; with it is the 
coming of the larger faith of man in the continuous 
presence and power of God in the world-order of 
the good. 

And here is the field of the real, the vital and 
working Faith of the Future. Our world was slow 
and long in learning that there is a material order, 
and coming to believe in and work with that order. 

We have learned that lesson; we are trusting to, 
working with, the laws of the natural, and the gates 
are opening, the miracles of power wait our bidding 
to transform a world. 

We are on the borders of the Beulahland of faith in 
the moral order of the ggod. The greater prophets 
always saw it; at its very centers stood the Christ, 
and saw and told of the power of a faith that puts 
man in harmony with God in the moral order of a 
universe. And here the real prophets of God must 
ever stand; they cannot bow down at the altars 
of earthly wealth or power; but in a great faith 
must stand for the ain principles of the true and 
the good. | 

And here is the battle and struggle of the present. 
Are we ready for this faith of righteousness? Can 
we take the baptism of the Christ that stands for 
the rights of man, the responsibilities of man; that 
looks to the universal good; that makes man greater 
than institutions; that makes church and state the 
servants of man, and not his oppressors; the baptism 
that goes to the mangers and calvaries of earth? 

‘“Whenthe Son of Man cometh shall we find 
faith on the earth?’’ Not speculative creeds of the 
past about the Trinity or the atonement; but faith 
in the -truth, faith in justice, in fairness and reci- 
procity; faith in justice, in mercy, in love; a great 
living faith that lifts the soul to God; ‘‘the faith 
that makes faithful;’’ that makes man better, no- 
bler, and works and waits and prays for the king- 
dom of heaven on earth? 

Yes; this great faith is growing; and growing 
because its routs are deep in the eternal truths and 
principles, and its upreaching life is fed from 
fountains immortal. Such a faith cannot fail, tor 
its sources are in man and God. Our world is on 
the verge of moral possibilities greater than were 
ever before so near; if our age has the faith to do 
right; to trust in God and man for the victories of 
the right, and to work for them, all will be well. If 
not, our civilization may be handed back and down 
to go through the hard mills that have ground 
the past; but not to perish; for out of any possible 
revolution will rise up a greater faith and life. God 
will hold man to the task and work of the ages. Our 
study has been of principles, of universals, rather 
than of particulars; what the future will believe 
about many special things may be subjects of other 
hours. Butthis we must see: that in themes so vast; 
in the processes of a universe, more time is needed; 
the years of earth are too few; man, who is a conscious 
worker in these mighty dramas of time, is too great 
to die; he is hardly yet born; reason and love ask 
for the eternities, 
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Christian Science Viewed from a Medical 
Standpoint. 


ABSTRACT OF AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, BY DR. BERTRAM W. SIPPY, 
AUG. 15, 1897. 

‘Christian Science in its widest acceptation em- 
bodies a system of moral and religious instruction; 
a system of science and theology, combined with a 
method of treating all diseases, of whatever nature, 
mentally; a system of divine metaphysics which 
heals the sick. It denies all matter, and explains all 
cause and effect as mental. It would be far from 
my purpose to criticise that part of the Christian 
Science which has to do with morals and religion. 
It shall be my aim to treat of Christian Science 
solely asa healing art. 

| Dr. Sippy then reviewed briefly the history of 


the evolution of modern scientific medicine: showed 


how it had developed by a most natural process 
from an early chaotic mass of highly ignorant and 
superstitious notions regarding disease; eliminated 
the mystic from its belief and practice, and advanced 
step by step with the other sciences. A continuous 
process of evolution to the present stage of scientific 
attainment and usefulness, with a promise for the 
future that makes every earnest medical man glad 
that he is permitted to live and work in this the 
most progressive epoch of medicine. | 

‘Along the line of this splendid, evolutionary de- 
velopment of medicine, there have appeared from 
time to time sects or individuals who, without claim 
toany knowledge of the nature of disease whatever, 
have presumed to bring about ‘‘cures’ by inducing 
some supernatural agency to step in and change the 

existing order of things in some providential or mys- 
terious manner. The method employed has varied 
with the state of the intellectual development of the 
period in which the practice flourished. 

“It has been a part of the history of all nations 
and peoples to indulge in the superstitious belief in 
the efficacy of deified personages in controlling dis- 
ease. In the early ages miraculous healing was 
attributed to all the great benefactors of mankind. 
Relics of that same belief have been handed down 
to more recent years, and we may read of marvelous 
“cures” effected by kings by simply laying on of 
hands, down to the time of Louis XIV. The cura- 
tive power of the royal touch was_ universally 
acknowledged, until finally, under the growing 
scientific light of the eighteenth century, its ab- 
surdity became apparent, and the practice gradually 
ceased. It was necessary to approach the credulity 
of man by a more potent and mysterious agency. 

‘‘What was more natural than to attempt to bring 
about ‘‘cures”’ by invoking divine intervention? 
So it is that we next note in history the conspicuous 
character, Prince Hohenlohe, Roman Catholic bishop 
of Sardica, who lived in the early part of this century 
and practiced divine healing with remarkable suc- 
cess, if we are to believe the testimonials of his many 
followers. Then appeared a host of men who were 
supposed to be gifted with powers of inducing heal- 
ing through divine agency. Father Matthew had 
a wonderful reputation as a divine healer. So great 
was the belief in his powers that after he died the 
afflicted continued to come to him, and his tomb 
was surrounded by crutches left by those who 
sought his grave for relief. 
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To illustrate the susceptibility of mankind to 
mystic influences in a still more remarkable degree, 
the resort at Lourdes, France, is a striking example. 
‘The mormon priests were not behind the Roman 
catholics or protestants in performing miraculous 
cures.” ‘ Very few people to-day believe that they 
will be cured of their ‘ills by resorting to Old Or- 
chard or Lourdes, the king and mormon priest has 
lost his prestige as a hea'er of disease.”’ 

“Time will not permit me to enumerate the many 
phases in which metaphysical healings has been pre- 
sented from time to time. Just why Prince Hohen- 
lohe, Father Matthew, Mormon -Priest, prayer at 
Old Orchard, and the similar forms of practice men- 
tioned were successful in a degree in relieving a 
certain class of ills, has a scientific explanation 
that has beet recognized and acted upon by the 
medical profession for many years, I shall attempt 
to explain the principle involved later on. Com- 
mon to all these various systems of metaphysical 
healing has been ignorance of and total disregard 
for all scientifical knowledge, regarding the causation 
and nature of disease, a blind faith in a mysterious 
power that was to bring about a cure. 

We are now in a measure prepared to look at 
Christian Science in its proper light. 

This the latest departure in the line of divine 
or mental healing is in many respects closely allied 
to the systems of metaphysical healing that have 
preceded it. Evidently influenced by the early 
founders of great religious movements, it has become 
popular for any one who wishes to stand as the 
author of a new theology to begin work by claiming 
divine revelation, and subsequently, like Mohammed, 
to repair to solitude for a period of meditation, dur- 
ing which time the system is supposed to be elabor- 
ated under the influence of divine direction and 
inspiration. Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, of Massachu- 
setts, the founder of Christian Science, claims that 
the so-called truths of her philosophy were revealed 
to her in the year 1866, and that during the next 
three years she kept aloof from society, searched 
the scriptures, read little else. The Bible was her 
only text book. Finally, Christian Science, as she 
named her revelation, was elaborated, her book, 
‘Science and Health,’”’ published, anda new system 
of science, theology and medicine was given to the 
world. Her special preparation for this stupendous 
task was in her own words: ‘‘God had been gra- 
ciously fitting me during many years for the recep- 
tion of a final revelation of the absolute principle 
of scientific mind-healing.”’ 

While other systems of divine healing have sprung 
into existence since Mrs. Eddy published her book, 
‘Science and Health,” I believe it is recognized by 
the slightly differing sects that while they may differ 
with Mrs. Eddy in minute details, they all agree that 
the principles as set forth in that book are vital 
truths, underlying the whole system of metaphysical 
healing as they understand it to-day. 

‘‘We are introduced to this philosophy by what 
Mrs. Eddy terms a self-evident and fundamental 
proposition. ‘There is no matter.” Everything is 
a product of mortal mind, a mental illusion. This 
proposition is essential to the whole system of Chris- 

tian Science philosophy. The earth we tread upon, 
the sun, the moon, the stars'that give us light, our 
bodies, everything that appeals to us through our 
senses, is a mental illusion, a manifestation, a product 
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of mortal mind! If so, how well ordered and beau- 
tiful are these mental illusions, as they occur to us 
all simultaneously. 

Now, there are people so peculiarly balanced, 
mentally, that they are not willing to admit as self- 
evident a proposition that completely denies all 
matter or material substance. For their benefit, the 
reason which follows is offered as sufficient proof. 
Please note the kind of reasoning that is offered to 
prove their essential proposition. ‘‘ There is no 
matter.” ‘If God is spirit and God is all, surely 
there can be no matter.’’ And thus matter is done 
away with. 

Christian Science declares that that which appears 
real to man has no foundation in fact, but is a product 
of mortal mind. Let us examine more of the prin- 
ciples and teachings of Christian Science. Under 
the subject of “ accidents,’’ Christian Science teaches, 
that accidents are unreal. When an accident hap- 
pens, you think or exclaim, “I am_ hurt!” 
Declare you are not hurt; belief in accidents pro- 
duces them. Declare that they are unreal. 

‘“Let me read to you their explanation of the 
action of poisons. It brings out the potency of 
belief in another remarkable manner: ‘ If a dose of 
poison is swallowed through mistake and the patient 
dies, even though physician and patient are expect- 
ing favorable results, belief causes the death as di- 
rectly as if the poison had been intentionally, taken. 
In such cases a few persons believe the potion 
swallowed by the patient to be harmless, but the 
vast majority of mankind, though they know noth- 
ing of this particular case, and the special person, 
believe the arsenic, the strychnine, or whatever the 
drug used, to be poisonous, for it has been set down 
as a poison by mortal mind. The consequence is 
that the result is controlled by the majority of opin- 
ions outside, not by the infinitesimal minority of 
opinions in the sick chamber.’ 

According to this it was largely a matter of 
chance that strychnine and arsenic have come to be 
regarded as poisons. I presume if people had hap- 
pened to have taken it into their heads to have be- 
lieved that ice-cream soda was a deadly poison 
when it first came out, it would have been all day 
with the soda fountain, that modern attachment to 
American civilization. 

Your good common sense teaches you that a sub- 
stance is believed to be poison, because experience 
and experiment with it has proven it to be poison. 
Prussic acid was never suspected of being a deadly 
poison until it was found that a few drops on a dog’s 
tongue, produced almost instantaneous death to the 
dog. And since then-experiment and accident have 
established it as a poison, and that is the reason 
why we believe it to be a poison. 

Christian Science denies the existence of diseases 
of all kinds. It looks upon measles, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, small-pox and all the ills of man 
as a product of mortal mind. It teaches that tumors, 
blemishes, deformity, crushing injuries are all pro- 
duced by thought. The poor man with cancer of the 
lip never had it there until thought victimized him! 

I read to you again from ‘Science and Health”: 


Teach the one truth that there is no disease and disease 
disappears. . Christian science not only reveals the origin 
of all disease as wholly mental, but it also declares that all 
disease is cured by mind. There can be no healing except by 
mind, however much we trust the drug orany othér means 
toward which human faith is directed, 
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Under ‘‘ God’s control over disease,’’ we find: 

To admit that sickness is a condition over which God has 
no control, is to presuppose that omnipotent power is pow- 
erless on some occasions. The law of Christ or Truth finds 
all things possible to Spirit, but the so-called laws of matter 
find Spirit of no avail and demand obedience to materialistic 
codes, thus departing from the basis of divine science. 

That which appeals to our conscious every-day 
experience, is governed by laws inflexible, unyield- 
ing. If you get into-water over your head you will 
drown. If you drink water containing enough ty- 
phoid bacilli you will have typhoid fever, unless you 
are immune to the disease. To the student of bac- 
teriology, the growth and specific action of disease- 
producing micro-organisms, when introduced into 
living tissue, is a most beautiful example of well- 
ordered development and consequence. Plant 
wheat in proper soil and it grows. Germs of disease 
develop and produce their specific effect—produce 
disease, according to similar natural laws. 

‘The providence of God in controlling disease 
and accident.’’ I submit, that the providence of 
God consists in maintaining an everlasting plan, 
never disturbed, never changing, everywhere present 
and acting through natural laws that may be de- 
pended upon, and are not to be altered to conform 
to the ignorance or absurd philosophy of any sect or 
individual. If you fall off Masonic Temple you 
will be hurt, however loudly Christian Science pro- 
claims that accidents are unreal. These ever-acting 
laws are disastrous to our lives and happiness, if not 
taken into account, but at the same time thcy make 
this a consistent world, a world that may be depended 
upon. These laws are our most trustworthy friends; 
our safeguards if we get in line of their action. By 
understanding them, we can take hold of things, drive 
our ships through the storm, protect ourselves from 
the elements and combat diseases. It is no more the 
province of God'to stop an epidemic of cholera than 
it was for him to put out the Chicago fire. It isa 
good thing to know and realize in this world, that 
in the presence of malaria we want quinine pills, that 
when a fire breaks out we want water. 

‘“Under ‘Sudden Cures and Absent Healing’ we 
find: ‘‘Whosoever reaches the understanding of 
Christian Science in its higher significations will 
perform the sudden cures of which it is capable, 
but this can be done only by taking up the cross 
and following Christ in the daily life. Christian 
Science can heal the sick who are absent from their 
healer as well as the present, since space is no 
obstacle to mind.” Let me read from Mrs. Eddy’s 
book, ‘‘Unity and Good”: ‘‘When I have most 
clearly seen and most sensibly felt that the Infinite 
recognizes no sin, this has not separated me from 
God, but has so bound me to Him as to enable me 
instantaneously to heal a cancer which had eaten its 
way to the jugular vein. In the same spiritual condi- 
tion, I have been able to replace dislocated joints, and 
raise the dying to speedy health. People are now 
living who can bear witness to these cures. Herein 
is my evidence from on high, that the views here 
promulgated on this subject are correct.” 

The kind woman in charge at the Christian Science 
dispensary in this city told me that physicians and 
surgeons were superfluous, even harmful, that they 


tended to increase disease. A broken leg was 


cured most effectively by Christian Science. In 
“Science and Health” we find: ‘Treatises on 
anatomy, physiology, and health, sustained by what 
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is termed material law, are the promoters of sick- 
ness and disease.’’ This same kind woman told me 
that Christian Science healing was the only true 
method of treating diseases, both medical and sur- 
gical. She admitted that in exceptional cases 
Christian Science failed toeffect a cure. But those 
cases were extremely rare, and not at all the fault 
of the science, but the manner in which it was ap- 
plied. From her I learned that to become a healer 
it was only necessary to master Mrs. kddy’s 
‘Science and Health,” or become inspired with the 
spirit of its principles. Some acquired it in a few 
weeks, others required a longer time, still others 
never became good healers. Equipped with such 
a preparation, a Christian Science healer may estab- 
lish office hours, and receive patients with typhoid 
fever, cancer, broken leg, or any disorder with 
which man may be afflicted. The charge for office 
treatment is one dollar and upwards. For absent 
treatment, five dollars per week and upwards. They 
have established free dispensaries for the poor. 

All this exemplifies that there is no form of 
opinion, belief, religion. or practice, however absurd, 
that has not at some time been advocated by so- 
called philosophers. Like the systems of meta- 
physical healing that have preceded it, Christian 
Science ignores all scientific medicine. Its founder 
and followers, totally ignorant of modern medicine, 
as elaborated by centuries of patient work and sci- 
entific research, offer a new system of medicine, 
based on an alleged revelation from God and a few 
years study of the scriptures. Christian Science not 
only ignores modern medicine, but all the sciences 
as taught by our universities. It revels in fanciful 
notions, based on illogical reasoning and mysticism. 
People not ready to admit that there is no matter, 
no gravitation, no reality in material things, may 
think that there must be something in the Christian 
Science method of treating diseases. At the testi- 
monial meetings wonderful cures are reported. 

We have time for only a few words on the prin- 
ciple underlying the apparent cures of all metaphys- 
ical healing and the value of testimonials from 
patients. ‘‘ The majority of these so-called cures in 
metaphysical healing are dependent on a misappre- 
hension of what was really wrong with the patient, 
and whether he is really cured. Diagnosis is diff- 
cult. In medicine that which calls for the closest 
application and study, requires the greatest skill is 
diagnosis. To determine what is really the matter 
with the patient, is usually the most difficult part of 
any case.. What to do for the condition is compara- 
tively easy. Then as to whether they are really 
cured. To determine that point often requires great 
skill in physical examination, and rests upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of disease.” The influence of the 
imagination in producing a certain class of ills and 
in curing them, the influence of the mind over the 
body and its functions, has been recognized by the 
medical profession for hundreds of years. A cer- 
tain well recognized class of diseases, limited in 
number, dependent largely on psychological condi- 
tions, are treated scientifically, by bringing to bear 
proper mental influences. 

Every doctor of medicine resorts to this legitimate 
means of cure when occasion demands, but he does 
it understandingly. His knowledge of the nature 
of the different diseases enables him to know when 
mental treatment is applicable, and to what extent 
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it may be relied on in a given case. His good 
sense teaches him that the best mental influence 
that may be brought to bear will have little effect 


on a broken leg, or on the ulcerated bowel in ty- her, in order that they might more fully understand e 
phoid fever. He realizes that in treating such cases, her methods, that she is a fraud, a charlatan. I | 
as in the vast majority of diseases, something else know not the heart of Mrs. Eddy. I would not 
must be done. | brand her with the conscious perpetration of a 
Now let it be noted that faith cure, Christian fraud. I would rather assume that she is earnest 
Science, and all metaphysical healing, as adminis- in her convictions, and give her followers credit for 
tered by persons outside of the regular medical honest belief and action. ‘‘ What is more pathetic 
profession, by taking advantage of this influence of than to have a man present himself for treatment 
the imagination, have unconsciously stumbled on, with cancer of the lip, that has been treated by 
and utilized a particle of trith, in treating a limited Christian Science until the tumor elements have ex- 
number of diseases or conditions, those dependent tended to the lymphatics beyond the reach of the 
on imaginary ills. In those cases the effect on the knife, doomed toa horrible death, when an early 
condition is much the same, whether the treatment operation would surely have been successful. 
is administered by the long-haired faith-cure exhor- ‘To the broad thinking mind, this universe and 
ter, the earnest Christian-science worker, or a mem-_ everything pertaining to it, is a well ordered and 
ber of the regular medical profession. Remember, ~vrea/ universe, as man with his increasing knowledge 
this does not apply to real anatomical diseases, but and ability penetrates deeper and deeper into the 
to more or less fictitious diseases, conditions depen- mysteries of that which environs and is accessible to 
dent upon imaginary ills. To treat every disease him, he becomes more and more conscious of the 
or condition, wholly mentally, is either honest ig- infinite order and beauty as well as the infinite mag- 
norance or consummate quackery. nitude of the universe, and his reverence for the in- 
‘As to the practical bearing of Christian Science visible power that is in it all increases. That there 
healing. When not dealing with real diseases or must be a proper and adequate relation between 
injuries, there is no particular harm to come from cause and effect, becomes manifest to him. He 
indulging in the metaphysical vagaries of Christian justly glories in the fact that he has step by step 
Science aside from the harmful effect of continued learned to understand this relation of cause and ef- 
illogical reasoning upon one’s mental equilibrium. fect in many things, and turns his knowledge to use 
But when it. comes to tampering with human life in the exigencies of life. He realizes more and 
and suffering, the effect is most pernicious. While more that he has to deal with forces and conditions 
[ was at the Christian Science dispensary a man governed by immutable laws. To understand these 
from a country town came in and asked of the wo- laws, get in line with their workings, and make 
man in charge, ‘‘Do you Christian Science people them subservient to humanity, is natural, and forms ‘ 
cure tumors without operations?”’ After beingtold the great incentive and inspiration of the student 
that they did, he continued: ‘Well, I am glad of and genius of modern times. 
that. I have an aunt who has a tumor in her abdo- Christian Science, a system of philosophy, born 
men. It has been growing for three or four years, of an alleged revelation from God, that is founded 
and the doctors say it is a tumor containing several on adenial of all matter, that proclaims all phenom- 
quarts of fluid, and that she must-have an operation ena to be the the product of the mortal mind, that 
inside of a few months or she will die. Now,” said ignores, declares false, the scientific truths elabor- 
he, ‘‘my aunt hates the idea of an operation, and if ated by the painstaking effort of centuries, carries 
vou Christian Science people can cure her, that is with it the elements of its own destruction. That 
just as good a thing as we want.”’ part of the philosophy which deals with disease and 
The earnest Christian Science womanassured him its treatment, Christian Science healing, will share 
that there had been any number of authenticated the fate of the systems of metaphysical healing that 
cases of cure of tumor by Christian Science, and to have preceded it, will have a hold on a certain num- 
clinch the evidence cited a testimonial from a pa-_ ber of people fora time, and then gradually be rel- 
tient who had been cured of a supposed tumor by egated to past history. 
simply reading a pamphlet on a subject relating to 
Christian Science. She also told him that his aunt 


It has been intimated by persons who have read 
Mrs. Eddy’s “Science and Health,” with increasing 
conviction, and then came in personal contact with 


could be cured at home by absent treatment, at the Let us not vp lb : 
rate of five dollars per week, just as well as for her Spite of this flesh to- ae 7 
to come to the city. I strove, made head, gaine groun 
As I looked at this apparently conscientious wo- aida aes hed eo | 
man and pitied her, I felt that she was probably Sine OO ay? sel Pel 
honest in her advice. Her total ignorance of the Let us cry ee a. 
pathology and nature of tumors and disease, her Are ours, nor sou a oe saa 
mind filled to the brim with Christian Science il- Now than fles ‘ elps = 
logic and teachings, ‘“‘ there is no matter, there is no ee ea eee 
disease, tumors are a product of mortal mind, the 
tumor was not there until thought placed it, dis- To-morrow and To-day. 
tance is no obstacle to treatment,” enabled her to 
stand up and innocently perpetrate a glaring fraud, et ee eee 
worse than that, to commit a crime against humanity Ave bat ii EA et seen through altered eyes. 
that should be legally prevented in this country. Our dreams inhabit one; our stress and pain. 
Such a practice would be impossible in the older Seal iovote tee to-sanes Pits oe choy 
countries of Europe. | Richard Burton in the Sune Century. 
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The Study ‘Table. 


The Story of the Birds. 


THE STORY OF THE BiIRDS.—By James Newton Baskett. 
Appleton & Co. 


This book appears as one of Appleton’s Home 
Reading books, and is dedicated to the author’s two 
boys, ‘‘ who have helped him in observing and have 
stimulated him in study.”’ This Course of Reading 
_is edited by our National Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, W. T. Harris. The proposal is to have a series 
of books treating upon natural history, another upon 
physics, a third dealing with history and ethnology, 
and a fourth with literature. The editor says a 
library of home reading should contain books that 
stimulate to self-activity and arouse the spirit of in- 
quiry. We may be sure that a course edited by Mr. 
Harris will be of the highest rank, and deserving of 
a welcome in every family in the United States. 
Certainly this volume on the birds is a very ideal. 
It is a fair cross between a book written to please 
and a book written for instruction. It is delightful 
both in style and substance. I have room only for 
one sentence: ‘‘ Why should not a man love a bird? 
If the palm of one should clasp the pinion of the 
other, there would come together two of the greatest 
implements God in nature has ever given any crea- 
tures to explore the world with; and when the two 
bipeds gaze at each other, eye to eye, the intelli- 
gence in the one might well take off its hat to the 
subtile instincts in the other.”’ = FP. 


Citizen Bird. 


CiTizEN BIRD. By Mabel Osgéod Wright and Elliott Coues. 
by the Macmillan Co., New York. 


Only the other day I had the pleasure of noting 
Chapman s beautiful Bird Life, and Mrs. Mer- 
riam's Sirding on a Bronco, and still later two 
beautiful books, Zhe Story of the Birds, and On the 
lree Lops. . The birds at last are getting their share 
of the attention of our best authors. Here comes 
to my table the most remarkable book of them all. 
It is written by two of the best ornithologists in the 
United States. Dr. Coues is authority anywhere 
and everywhere. As for make-up and style, how 
anything could be finer than this book is the puz- 
zie. The argument takes the form of a drama. 
The scene is an orchard farm; the time is from 
Spring to Autumn, and the characters are a naturalist, 
Dr. Hunter, with his daughter, and his nephew, and 
niece ; a country boy, an old colored nurse, anda 
fisherman. Each section of the book closes with a 
brief text-book description. So that while it isa 
volume for general reading, and most fascinating, it 
is also a real aid to a careful investigator. The last 
chapter isthe Procession of Bird Families. In this 
chapter all the birds that the children have learned 
about are made to pass in orderly review ; each 
bearing its scientific name, as well as its common 
name. On the whole, I think this book adds one 
more to the ideal indispensables. The illustrations 
are absolute perfection. If you can ask for any- 
thing better than the chapter on thrushes, or that 
on the mockers and scolders, you will be hard to 
please. Dr. Coues divides the birds into six classes: 
ist. The Birds that Sing; 2d. The Birds that 
Croak and Call; 3d. The Birds that are Cannibals ; 
4th. The Birds that Coo and Scratch; 5th. The 
Birds that Wade and Paddle; 6th. The Birds that 
Swim and Dive. 
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His directions for studying birds are, ‘‘ When you 
find a strange bird, try to see quickly a few of the 
things most necessary to naming them. I will make 
a measure of your middle finger for you, such as 
Olive used to wear. Then you must try to an- 
swer the following questions: How many inches 
long was he ? What was his general color? Was 
his breast plain or speckled? What was he doing 
—feeding on the ground, or in a tree? Did he 
walk with one foot after the other, or hop with 
both feet together ? Did he sing or only call? At 
first you may only remember two or three of these 
questions; and they will probably be his size, color, 
and song, if he happens to be singing at the time. 

‘You may not think that a bird, who is hopping 
about in the grass, or flitting among the branches of 
a tree, is doing anything in particular. But really 
he may be collecting material for his nest or search- 
ing for food of some particular kind, in a way 
which will tell you to what guild of the bird brother- 
hood he belongs. Bf: ?. 


Letters and Times of the Tylers. 


A half dozen books and sets of books come from 
Southern authors at this time, all of them of supe- 
rior quality, but not one of them of more import- 
ance than ‘‘Letters and Times of the Tylers.”’ 
There are threé volumes, and the third is just issued, 
published by Henley T. ‘Jones, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. The author is Lyon G. Tyler, president of 
William and Mary college, and grandson of presi- 
dent Tyler. The third volume of this set contains 
two hundred and thirty-four pages, octavo, of letters 
selected from the correspondence of Henry A. Wise, 
Robert J. Walker,.James K. Polk, Cave Johnston, 
Caleb Cushing, and others. The object is to illus- 
trate the public questions discussed during the time 
that Tyler was president, and so to illuminate his 
character and position in history. We really have 
to begin a new study of the South and of its great 
men. Our old study ‘of these men was entirely par- 
tisan, and biaséd by the sectional strife caused by 
slavery. This strife created an intellectual blindness 
on both sides, and prevented each from seeing the 
admirable qualities of the other. | am sorry to say 
that the North has been at least generous in its esti- 
mate of the public men of the nation. President 
Tyler, I believe, has suffered more injustice from 
partisan and sectional animosity combined than any 
other man in American history—certainly more than 
any other president. These volumes are invaluable. 

E. P. P. 


A Picture. 


When birds depart to southern lands, 
Once on a time I saw them go, 

The wild geese flying in brave bands, 
From fields of falling leaves and snow: 


How fine they were so far above: 

The flock that wedge-like cleaved the air, 
But higher yet two swans did move, 

In grace and glory passing fair! 


There in the blue fleece of clouds— 
They floated glistening in the sun, 
Symbol of souls that heaven enshrouds— 
Until the land of light is won! 


So man and wife proceed afar, 
While world at peace beneath them lies, 
They float as some united siar, 
Or seem like swans to our glad eyes! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 

SUN.—The liberal man does not lift up imploring hands in 
prayer. He strengthens them, rather, for active duty. 

MON.—tThere is no argument so convincing as character, 

TUES.—The rationalist is a pilgrim of the spirit; his march 
is no holiday stroll. 

W ED. —The responsibility of the new faith rests upon all who 
hold it. 

THURS.—Where the spirit of personal conviction is wanting 
the moral teacher never convinces or persuades, 

FRI.—Aspiration assumes that knowledge, wisdom, truth, are 
real and attainable. 

SAT,—AIl that nature asks is an opportunity to exhibit and 
demonstrate the inexhaustible fund of her bounty. 

—O, B. Frothingham. 
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W here Did It Go? 


Where did yesterday’s sunset go, 

When it faded down the hills so slow, _. 

And the gold grew dim, and the purple light 
Like an army with banners passed from sight? 
Will its flush go into the goldenrod, 

Its thrill to the purple aster’s nod, 

Its crimson fleck the maple bough, 

And the autumn glory begin from now? 


Deeper than flower fields sank the glow 
Of the silent pageant passing slow. 


It flushed all night in many a dream, 
It thrilled in the folding hush of prayer, 
It glided into a poet’ Ss song, 

It is setting still in a picture rare; 

It changed by the miracle none can see 
To the shifting light of a symphony; 
And in resurrection of faith and hope 
The glory died on the shining slope. 


For it left its light on the hills and seas 
That rim a thousand memories. 
—W. C, Gannett in “ The Thought of God.” 


A Sandpiper’s Nest. 


Wandering about one lovely afternoon in May, 
through rocky gorges, by little swampy bits of 
ground, and on the top of windy headlands, | 
pressed through some budding bayberry bushes and 
came to the edge of a little beach, where, as | stood 
gazing, I was startled by a sound of terror and dis- 
tress that went to my heart at once. In a moment 
a little sandpiper emerged from the bushes, drag- 
ging itself along in such a way that, had you seen 
it, you would have believed that every bone in its 
body had been broken. Such a dilapidated bird! 
[ts wings drooped, and its legs hung as if almost 
lifeless. It uttered a shrill cry of pain and kept 
just out of reach of my hand, fluttering hither and 
thither as if sore wounded. Suddenly it flashed 
across me that this was only a sandpiper’s way of 
concealing from ‘me a nest; and I remembered read- 
ing about this little trick of hers in a book of Nat- 
ural History. She wanted to make me follow her 
by pretending she could not fly, and so lead me 
away from her treasure. So I stood perfectly still, 
lest I should tread on the precious habitation, and 
quietly observed my deceitful friend. It was so 
comical that I laughed aloud. 

“Pray don’t give yourself so much unnecessary 
trouble! I would n’t hurt you or your nest for the 
world, you most absurd of birds!’’ As if she un- 
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derstood me, and could not brook being ridiculed, 
up she rose at once, strong and graceful, and flew 
off with a full, round, clear note, delicious to hear. 
Then I cautiously looked for the nest, and found it 
close to my feet, near the stem of a stunted bay- 
berry bush. Mrs. Sandpiper had only drawn to- 
gether a few bayberry leaves, brown and glossy, a 
little pale green lichen, and a twig or two, and that 
was a pretty enough house for her. Four eggs 
about as large as robins’ were within, all laid evenly 
with the small ends together, as is the tidy fashion 
of the sandpiper family. No wonder I did not see 
them; for they were pale green like the lichen, with 
brown spots the color of the leaves and twigs, and 
they seemed a part of the ground, with all its neu- 
tral tints. I could not admire them enough, but, 
to relieve my little friend’s anxiety, | came very 
soon away, and as I came I marveled much that so 
very small a head should contain such an amount of 
cunning. 


—Ceha Thaxter. 


A True Friend of the. Birds. 


John Youngjohn, of Somerville, Mass., has 
Breed in neat pamphlet form a sermon by Rev. W. 
J. Day of that place on the slaughter of birds and 
unkind treatment of the dumb creation generally, 
which he is trying hard to give a wide circulation 
to agitate the matter. We are glad to give him 
this notice, and hope that all who love the birds 
will take hold and help on the good work. Mr. 
Youngjohn says: 

DO YOU LOVE BIRDS? 


Do you know they are being slaughtered so fast for milli- 
néry purposesthan many of the choicest species are becoming 
extinct, and that they are not only being killedin an inhumane 
manner, but certain kinds are skinned alive? Do you want 
this stopped? 


You can greatly aid towards this end by distributing among your friends 
and acquaintances a little pamphlet bearing on this subject by Rev. W. J. 
Day, entitled “ Birds’ Nests: A plea for Beast and Bird,’”’ which will be sent 
to any part of the United State. at cost of printing and postage. fifteen cents 

er dozen. A million copies or more should be circulated. I have sent 
roadcast at my own expense three hundred copies. I would gla‘!ly send 
thousands more free had I the means. But for the love of the birds I will 
take the trouble to send them by the dozen or hundred at cost to any one 
who will help on the good cause. The response is already getting quite 
generous. Hundreds of copies have been circulated in this way. Who is 
willing to distribute a dozen copies? Will send them post-paid for fifteen 
cents per dozen. Money in small amounts can be sent in stamps or cur- 
rency. - Address JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
297 acti Street, Boston, Mass, 


Freedom of Thought i in Prayer. 


A precocious small boy left at home by his 
mother, was taken in hand by his father, who pro- 
posed with real masculine tact to ‘‘make a man of 
him’”’ during her absence. 

After experimenting in various ways with but 
little result, he tried to stimulate originality and in- 
dependence of form in prayer. The child recited 
the Lord’s prayer and ‘‘ Now I lay me,” after which 
he sprang up, to be kissed and blessed. His father 
ionored such expectations, and said, ‘‘ Now that 
your mother is away, my son, it is a good time to 
show your own independence of thought in prayer. 
If there is any benefit you desire, for yourself or 
others, ask God for it. He will hear you, and if it is 
best for you He will send it.’ 

The child wrinkled his brow and bit his lip. 
Then slowly sinking to his knees, he cried out fer- 
vently: 

‘‘Send me down a horse, a bicycle, and anything 
else you may have to spare, dear Lord. Amen.” 

ELVIRA FLOYD FROEMCKE. 
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The I shasal Field. 


“The World ts my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion.” 


Cuicaco.—The Pastor of All Souls 
Church made double uses of his sermon 
last Sunday. It was on Part II. of 
Faust. It was an introduction to a sea- 
son’s study on the part of one of the 
classes, and it was also made the annu::] 
missionary sermon. Faust’s redemption 
came when he turned to and lived for 
the community, worked for the well- 
being of the race. Two hundred and 
fifty dollars were promptly subscribed at 
the close of the sermon. During the 
week the three hundred dollars asked 
for the annual missionary fund will 
doubtless be raised. Dr. Thomas took 
up his collection for the Liberal Con- 
gress the Sunday before. Dr. Hirsch 
will ask for it next Sunday. The faith 
in ideals is not dead in the liberal 
churches of Chicago, and the purpose of 
sending forth their gospel is still a 
kindling one. 


One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 
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A NoTABLE ANNIVERSARY. — On 
Wednesday, October 20th, a memorial 
celebration of the 1rooth anniversary of 
the. birth of Samuel J. May will he held 
at the May Memorial Church, Syracuse, 
N.Y. Few men succeeded in the diffi- 
cult task of combining the reformer and 
thersaint as successfully as did Father 
May, abolitionist, teetotaler, Unitarian, 
but for all these the conservative world 
forgave him because he was so good and 
true and wise and “canny.” The twinkle 
in his eye, the humor that seasoned his 
thought made him the man beloved by 
the community and the state. The fol- 
lowing is the program of exercises: 


Afternoon Service. 
THREE O'CLOCK. 
1. Anthem. 


2. Opening Address, 
Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop. 


3 “Woman’s Suffrage’””—Mr. May’s at- 
titude toward it. 
Miss Susan B, Anthony. 


Hymn.— Awake My Soul.” 


5. “Mr. May and the Black Man.” 
Mr. Lewis H. Douglass, 


6. “Our Public Schools”—Mr. May’s 
interest in and connection with 
them. 

Mr. Joseph A. Allen. 
7. “Presentation of Medallion,” 
Rev. Ezekiel W. Mundy. 
8. Hymn.—“A Charge to Keep, I 


Have,” etc. 


Evening Service, 
EIGHT O’CLOCK. 
1. Anthem, 


to 


“Personal Reminiscences of Mr. 
May.” , 
Rey. C. D. B, Mills. 


3. “Life and Work of Samuel J. May-” 
Rev. Joseph May. 


4. Hymn.—* Rise My Soul.” 


5s. ‘Mr. May’s Connection with Anti- 
Slavery.” 
Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


6. Hymn.—“ While Thee I Seek,” etc. 
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To Save Doctors’ Bills. 
Use “Garland” Stoves and Ranges. 


Proper Food 


And Not Drugs. The Common Sense 
Way. 


The failure of ninety-nine men (and 
women) to do what they want, make 
money, e:rn a home or fortune, make a 
name for themselves, or attain whatever 
goal they aim at, is due to improper 
living. 

Unnatural food and drink gradually 
undermine the stomach and the ner. 
vous system, and somewhere in the 
body the trouble shows, which drugs 
will not heal, It may be dyspepsia, con- 
stipation, heart trouble, kidney com- 
vlaint, or lung trouble, or it may show 
in bad blood, tumors, piles, weak eyes, 
loss of hearing and head troubles; all 
these and many more are caused by 
stomach and nervous disorder, and they 
cannot exist when stomach and nerves 
work properly. 

Let us seek by natural living to be 
well and happy. Abuses of the body 
cannot be helped by medicines, unless 
the abuses stop, and if that is done the 
person will get well quicker without 
drugs, in nine cases out of ten, 

One of the greatest causes of disease 
of the present day is found in some 
things little suspected. 

Coffee is one of these “polished vil- 
lains.” 

People wonder day after day, “what 
in the world makes me feel so,” know- 
ing that the ill feeling slowly adds up, 
until a sure day of reckoning comes in 
the shape of a spell of sickness, expen- 
sive to pocket and always a considerable 
push down the hill in more ways than 
one. Yet they don’t seem to find where 
the trouble lies until they quit coffee 
and tea and go onto a plain diet. 

Thousands are learning these facts, 
and it was to help such as find it abont 
impossible to get on without coffee, 
that careful experimenters worked 
nearly a twelvemonth to _ produce 
Postum Cereal, a beverage with the 
color, pungency and piquant flavor of 
coffee, but composed of the pure grains 
of the field (wheat, etc.). It can be used 
freely by adults and children, as it is 
simply the juices of the cereals and is a 
perfect food-drink, while in taste and 
appearance it is coffee. 

It is scientifically prepared by the 
Postum Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle 
Creek, Mich., and is not as strong and 
acrid as very strong and low-grade cof- 
fee. but. when boiled full fifteen minutes 
after boiling commences, it ranks in 
flavor and color with the fine mellow 
grades of the high-priced Mocha and 
Java, and creams to the clear golden 
brown so greatly liked by connoisseurs. 
A few days’ use makes one very fond of 
the delicious nourishing cup of Postum, 
and the old ill-feelings of body gradually 
disappear. Why? it is asked. Your 
chemist will tell you that it is now 
clearly shown by analysis that the same 
poisonous alkaloids exist in coffee as In 
morphine, whiskey, tobacco and strych- 
nine, and the daily dose directly attacks 
stomach, heart, liver and nerves. These 
facts make plain the reason for so many 
serious attacks on the body from a 
hitherto unsuspected quarter. It’s the 
knife in the dark that kills, but science 
has thrown light on this subject, and 
one can now have the satisfaction at 
least of knowing what it is that hurts. 

Concoctions sold as “Cereal Coffee — 
contain injurious ingredients. Genuine 
packages of Postum have red seals, and 
the words, “It makes red blood,” there- 
on. 
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Daily Trains to Colorado, Utah 
and California. 


Commencing at 10 p.m., September 
12th,and every night thereafter at the 
same hour, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway train will leave the 
Union Passenger Station (Canal and 
Adams streets, Chicago) with elegantly 
equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The 
route to Denver is via Omaha and Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and is first class in ev- 
ery respect. All the modern facilities of 
travel are included in this direct route 
to Colorado—the Eldorado of the West. 
The allied lines, composing the route, 
viz., the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway—Chicago to Omaha—and the 
Rock Island and Pacific—Omaha to 
Denver and Colorado Springs—have 
united to make this the most popular 
route to all points west of the Missouri 
river. Sleeping car reservations may be 
made two weeks in advance by calling 
at the city ticket office of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, No. 95 
Adams street, Chicago, or by letter or 
postal card addressed to C. N. Souther, 
city ticket agent. Telephone, Main 
2190. : 


Best Line 


Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati 


—AND THE—— 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
232 Cirark STREET, . CHICAGO. 


——— 
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“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 
‘““WHITE CITY SPECIAL’”’ 
BETWEEN 7 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mer. 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


We want agents, either ladies or gentle- 
men, girls or boys, to work for THE NEW 
UNITY and other publications. No experience 
necessary. Address Alfred C. Clark, 185-187 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. | 


THE NEW UNITY. 731 


eat If you can solve this 
rebus you get valu- 
able premiums free, 
OUR OFFER —If you will send acorrect solution of above rebus 
* ye will send absolutely free this beautiful, all liaen 

centerpiece, 12 inches square, already stamped; also this useful 


“Companion Needie Case,” which contains 4 papers of gold eyed , 
needles in assorted sharps, a lot of toilet pins, darners, hat pins, etc., anda box of choice 
and best of all Goop REeapInG, a large, 16 page illustrated monthly, household paper will 
6 mos. all for 25 cts, stamps or money order. If you , 
prefer we Will send the beautiful centerpiece, the gold plated se 
“Baby” pin. the gold plated lever collar button and GOOD 
READING 6 mos. for only 30 cts.; er, will send the ceater- 
piece, needie case, the pair of yor! silver plated en- 
ameled link cuff battons and GOOD READING 6 mos. for only 
35 cts. ANOTHER OFFER—will send ceaterpiece, collar 
button, sterling silver thimble (extra heavy and beautiful 
4% design) and GOOD READING 6 mos. for only 45¢, All prem- 
¥} iums sent prepaid. Solution of rebus must accompany 
remittance. If you will mention this paper when you 
order we will send your choice of one of these hooks: ‘American Family Cook Book,” “156 Popular 
Songs’’ or “Famous Dramatic Recitations.’”’ We refer to the publisher of this paver. Order at once. 

Address GOOD REA , Cleveland, 0. 


erfumery; 
e sent for 


At Ath « 
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ON THE OUTER RIM. 


STUDIES IN 


WIDER EVOLUTION. 


CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 


In this book, the author, Mr. George E. Wright, seeks to carry the 
evolution theory beyond the point where Darwin rested, tracing the life 
principle through all material forms, and dealing with psychic phenomena, 
which, not being understood generally, are relegated to the border-land 
between science and occultism. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1. DAwn. 5. ORIGIN OF RELIGIONS. 
2. WIpER EVOLUTION. 6. ‘THE MAGIc oF NATURE. 
3. GROWTH OF HUMAN KIND. 7. ILLUSION. 

4. A CYCLE oF ETERNITY. 5. REAL OCCULTISM. 


9. RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


ee 


The following are brief extracts from a few of the many newspaper reviews of 
the book: 


“This a study in the fascinating theory of evolution, It is exceeding well written, 


and discusses in a pleasant way one of the great problems of the ages.”— New 
Orleans Picayune. 


“The students of today are inquiring not only into the origin and history of life, 
but are patiently working out the problems of the birth and growth of mind. In 
this little book many valuable suggestions are giyen to the student in evolution in 
regard to the underlying forces of nature.’”’—Baltimore American. 


“This book is an effort to condense in popular form some of the results thus 
obtained, as bearing upon what may be termed the wider evolution; in which is 
included the mental and psychic, as well as the strictly physical, development of the 
human race.”—Detroit T'ribune. 


“He (the writer) defines occultism as simply the true study of nature, in which 
there is no supernaturalism, and which eventually leads man to the goal of wisdom 
and virtue.”—San Jose (Cal.) Herald. 


“Of the nine essays which form the chapters of this interesting work, the two 
“Origin of Religions,” and “ Religion of the Future,” are most instructive and enter- 


taining. With true and broad minded eloquence the subject is amplified.”—Boston 
Globe. 


“Mr. Wright has made an interesting book, full of suggestive thoughts.” —Chicago 
Tribune. 


“Mr. Wright’s definition of the occult is different from the idea conveyed by that 
much-abused word to the popular mind, At the present stage of evolution we have 
two distinct quantities, the known and the unknown. The known may be consid- 
ered as contained within the boundaries of what we call science, the unknown may 
be classed as occultism.”—Wew Orleans Times-Democrat. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, PUBLISHER 
| 185 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
ctettes in Chicago. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister, 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W.W, Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street, TT, B. Gregory, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE Sout (Spiritualist), 
Masonic Temple. Mrs. Cora L, V, Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs, Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


IsAIAH TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33d Street. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL ( Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist). R.F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLES’ CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan Avenue and 64th Street. 
Sunday services 11 A.M. and 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 p.m. Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Rev. 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


SINAI CONGRECATION (Jewish) Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21stStreet, E.G. Hirsch, 
Minister. 


SocIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 


Steinway Hall. W.M Salter, Lecturer, 


St. PauL’s CuurRcCH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


STEWART 
CHURCH, 
Street. 


AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
Stewart Avenue and 65th 
R. A. White, Minister. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Memorial Baptist 
Church, Oakwood. Boulevard. I, S. 
Moses, Minister, 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, Lewis 
Institute. ——, Minister. 


UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, and other 
Activities, 175 Dearborn Street, room 
93. Open daily. 


Unity Cuurcu (Unitarian), corner of 


Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 


, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
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HOME SEEKERS 


in North Western Florida. 


where. The Soil is a —— 
especially adapted to the raisin 


increased in the near future. 


terms. Call and see us or address, 


For all expert Dental 
Operations 
call on | 


Dr. J. E. Low 


Inventor of | 
Crown and Bridge 
Work. 


(Specialist) 
The best work 
at reasonable prices is 
always the cheapest. | 


Room 615, First National 
Bank Bldg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


ILLINOIS 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


Wee Nea 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Oars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing Oars. See that your ticket between Chicago and 


St. Louis Reads via Illinois 
It can be obtained of year laser eetiroad. 


AYLIGHT «D PECIA 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. ke, ~ Til. 
| 
‘Have you heard of Waupaca? 


| Most people have, for the famous resort, ‘‘ Chain 
C’Lakes,”’ has made it well known. Easy of ac- 
cess via Wisconsin Central Lines’ Fast Trains, a 
few hour’s ride will bring you within reach of 
comfort and rest, as the hotels, cottages, boating, 
bathing and fishing are excellent. Excursion 
tickets on sale daily. Your nearest ticket agent 
- can give you complete information. 

| Jas. C. Ponp, G. P. A. 

| Milwaukee, Wis. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 


WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


CENTRAL 


| 
| 
| 
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The Florida Land & Lumber Co. owns and controls some 200,000 acres of Land 
We offer very desirable opportunities to: those who 
wish a home in an equable climate at a very reasonable price. 
situated in the counties of Holmes, Washington, Jackson and Calhoun, and are 
known as the West Florida Highlands. Pure freestone Spring-water abounds every 
Loam, underlaid with clay and limestone, and is 
g of Fruit and Vegetables. 
purposes is plenty and cheap, Railroad facilities are good and will be greatly 
Small colonies will be given especially favorable 


These lands are 


Lumber for building 


THE FLORIDA LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Room 24, 132 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
Florida Headquarters—Chipley, Washington Co. : 


---ATTEND THE--- 


Liberal 
Congress of 
Religion 
and the 
Centennial 
Exposition 
At Nashville, Tenn. 
Stop at 


Price’s College 
Hotel... 


European and American Plan. 
Gor. Vauxall and Broad Streets. 


Special rates to parties of ten or more. 


On main line of electric cars to Exposi- 
tion grounds, 


Two blocks from Union Depot. 


Half block from Custom House and 
Postoffice. 


Accommodations for 2,000 guests at mod- 
erate rates. 


FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


Of this book one English reviewer says : 


‘Though a book of only 211 pages, iv it there 
is food for the mind, adapted to every phase oJ 
human thought.” 


Another reviewer says: 


‘We heartily and confidently commend this 
book as promoting a dold, comprehensive, , gph 
ative Christianity of a thoroughly practical and 
social nature.” 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


e best cure for Cough, Wea ndigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ilis cf the Feeble and Aged, Com- 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, % exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other remic- 
dies, and 1sin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving com- 
bination ever discovered. Weak 4 Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are d ing many to 
the grave who would recover health by its timely use. 
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GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOUL, 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Twenty-second zone begins Sept. 22d. For Young 
Ladies and Children. Prepares for College an 
state oy ee 

ISS EccA 8. Rick, A.M., a. 

Miss Mary E. BEEDY, A.M., Principals 


